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AFSTRACT 

$ ' Thit publication discusses the n^d for feasible 

. .alternative aethods of reaching consensus about aa^or educational 
issues and identifies several aethods that reflect thf. pluralistic 
nature of education and yet can produce uni^i^d polici directions for 
education at the national, state, and local levelau Section 1 focusefi 
on the need for and nature of unified policy^-settxng models. Section 
2 examines unified policy*setting models as sets of ccmpcnent^ vith 
alternative elements. Section 3 discusses the use of unified 
policy- setting^ models, section 4^ vhich comprises most of. the 
publication, pre^nts thi;ee general models for educational 
poliqf-^setting — the pablic consensus model, ^e professional, 
consensus m'odel, and the public/professional* consensus mpdel. Each 
model is a(ccompanied by an actual case illustration demonstrating how 
tt has been applied.. (J6) . 
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PREFACE 



The work described here was ct>xuiucteff to Identify feasible altertiatlve ' 
methods for reaching coaseoistxs aboi^t major educational Isaiiesr-^thods reflec 
tfng Are pluralistic nature of education and the professional and public 

parties vlth. a stake In It — yet sl^ltaneously producing, unified policy 

*dlrectlons for education at national, state, and local levels. 

m 

The result Is a set of "components'^ and "ele^jents" needed to construct 
iupdels of methods for. reaching consensus/ Moreover, three such general 
models are presented , each one accompanied by an aitual case illustration, 
demonstrating how it has been applied. 

' , *- ' . ' 

The work was performed during the 1975-76 academic year* and was reported 
in the fall, of 1976. ^ . . 

The project under which the wort was conduct^ wa* supported by the U*S. 
Office of Education under a Multi-State * Grant from Section 505, Title V-A, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The project was administered by the . 
State of Ohio under the directlKJn of Dr. Martin W. Essex, Superfhtecvlent of 
Public Instruction. Georgia was a participating ?ta^e under the direction 
of Dr. Jack P» Nix, State -Superintendent of Schools. lowarwas a partlclpat- 
ln2 state under the direction, of^ Dr. Robert^. Benton, Superintendent of 
Pu'kLIc Instruction, • ^ ^ - 

Mr, John Adams, Assistant Director, Dlvifflon c(f^ Planning and Evaluation, 
Ohio Department of Education, served as Project Director. 

Mr, Roger Lulow, Director, Division of Planning and Evaluaj^on, Ohio 
Department of Education^ provided general supervision of the woric.* 

fhe following indlvidtxals served as a Panel of Conaliltants to the project 



Henry M. Brltekell, Director 
Policy Studies in Education 
New, York, York 



Jack Culbertson, Executive Director 

University Council on Educationel Adi^ipistd^tlon ' 

Ohio State IHiiverslfey^ - 



Willito R. Drury, Superintendent » 
Beavercreek Loc^l Schools 
Xenla, Ott^ 




Egon Cuba, Associate Dean 
School o£ Education 
Indiana University 



Ken Hansen 

Fomier State Superintendent 
Meyada 




lie Instruction 
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Lucklei Director 
Division of Planning, Researc 
Georgia Depardhent of Education 

Kevin Ryan, Associate Dean 

College of Education 

Ohio State University 



"Eva^^tion 



This f indl report vas prepared l5yyrae ~ff^^ Studies ih Edu- 

cation,^ New York, New York, a departmitot of the Educational Research Council 
of America, a 'not-^f or-prof it educational research and develqpqten^ organization. 

Reactions to draft versions <^f the three policy setting models presented 
in this fepott were solicited f^om a large number of local, state, and federal' 
officials concerned with education. Those reactions were valvj^ble tp the 
project staff in completing t)u.8 f inal re^rt. * # 

The three spon^oriitg «lfates hereby acknowledge their appreciation to 411 
^hose who participated in the projeqt as members of the staff, const^tants, 
outside organizations, or/reactors tGthe draft models. The work could txot 
have been successfully completed without their generous cooperation. 

. ■ \ 



NEED FOR AND HATUR5 OF' 
UNIFIED POLICY SETTING MODELS 



Lack of confidence and credibility chara9tefize the pub^c view of 
government at the f^eraLy^tate and local level .to Aey» American 'education 
XBf ot .course, no exception tne absence or these fundamental Qualities — 
^edlb^llty -aiyi publfe confidence — haa^ severely h^^ered- ef forts^o redesign 
and reform eleaentary and secon^^ry education so* tfaa^ It may more adequately 
respond to the demands and needs of the leistL quarter of this « century. 

A History of. Unified Educational Policy . ' \ ' 

In less complex periods, lAien socl^ and cultural pluralism was less 
prevalent, Amexic^' education constructively anticipated an4 responded io 
the crises a^d concerns o£^ society. Reform and" l]q>rovements have charac^ 
terized el^n^tary and secondary education during* th^se periods when imlfled 
public support was av&llable. Horace Mann's l%h centuzj concept of a 
grammar school education for all youngsters was a revolutionary and monti* 
mental step forward in moving our natlpn toward literacy • , It was an effort 
Whlch4as essential if the myriad of pexbons from dif fer^t cultures which 
fotmd their way to the Unl«^ States* shores were to become Americanized 
and it wdf widely supported. The opening^ of the high achool to the masses 
which resulted ^om the Kalamazoo decision was another giant step forward 
in undergirdlng this nation's economic and political independence. Public 
support to Implement that decision was, of course, essential. The G«I. 
Bill, «iiich op;|ned higher education to large numbers of people, represoits 
anothei^ major and unique accomplishment in American^education. It became 
a reality, ^ue In large part to a national cpncelm and a unified 'policy 
pbsltion. Th^ enactments of the National Defense Education Act, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and the Vocational Amendments of 
1968 are additional examples of how. this nationr-*once united in one difec^ 
tlon — can find solutions to its edudational problems, ^ 

* Many more examj>les, although leaser known, can be dr^wn from the ex^ 
perieace of individual states and localities. 



The Power of Articulate Policy Statements — 

' Unifled^ policy positions have historically had a broad Impact upon ' 
the direction of ^Americant^edMcatlon* The "Report of the Gommlttee^of Ten" 
published in 1893 and the "Report of the Conalttee of Fifteen" published 
in 1895^ had a' significant effect upon expafidlng high schools to s^tve'^ 
noncoliege bound youth. The Commission cm the Reorganization of Secondary 
Educatioti, which in. 1918 fonnulated the famous cardinal prlncipres, did 
much to shape the course of secotidary education throughout the first -l\alf 
of the 20th century. Another, dynamic influence' in the^£Ilprove^lent of ^ 
schopl currlc|ilum was the Education Palicy Commission. Its reports 
focused on a ntnnber of toplcst including ecotnomla education,^ citizenship 
education, international reldt ions, higher ^ucation,, and preschool edu- 
cation. Their Influence on the schools and the schools' curriculum was 
Indeed significant. * . ' * ' * • * 
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The Absence, of Policy Cohsenaus Today 

. : \ 

* Repettably, the unifying forces which perlijli:t;ed t;hese revorutionary * 
policy chang^ to emerge and become reality appear to be absent from the 
^American salne today. The absence o'f such unifying forces— combined with 
the growing cultural and social pluralism' In our society — h as le ft a vacuum 
" . of consensus on the most desirable ed^atlonal pWlcy direction.-^ Tte* ab-i ^ 
eence of unifying forces for educatltta Is one of jthe most critical l«mies 
facing the govetnnuent agencies responsible for ^ucatlqn. 

lyie-Need for Pnlf led Policy at Natldnal, State, and Local Levels , 

At a time ^en national priorities must ^e, set In response to worsen- 
ing crises, a unified national consensus for education Is needed to ensure 
relevance, coheslveness* and coordination In national -policies th^t affect 
education. " . • 

tn addition, arriving at publics and profesalotl^l consensus on matters of 
state educational^ policy Is essential* The states, as the ma^ov InstfUmen- 
talltles' for the support, of public education, must have broad su|iport for ^ 
policy Improvements.^ 

Moreover, local education agencies ^e In need of an evident majority 
^ their constituents behind* their policy changles or they cannot move 
forward^ to solve local problems. • * • 

. ; . ' A . 

Inadequate Consensus Models 

It la" difficult to Isolate the exact cause and effect factors present 
wh^ unified policy existed and education responded trough significant 
policy directions. But among those factors. It appears that reacting con- 
^ sensus was easier when comaunltles, states, and the nation were H^ss popu- 
\lous; when the American' peoplef^Hlre less mobile (every year 1 out of 5 
\f amllles moves to a new localli6n)i^ and when cultural unity rather than 
iiultural pluralism was the central American Ideal. It also appears that 
reaching consdbsus was easier when the profession Itself was^more unified 
. ta its own views; when« there werfe fewer Alternative educational programs 
to choose irom; when teachers and administrators and boards of education 
had not yet developed, their separate Identities aod tl^e'lr concents about 
power* tt also appears that .reaching ^consensus was easier, when government 
.agencies and voluntary organizations outside of education were less likely 
to use legal. Interventions, confrontation, and pressure tactics ta achieve 
what th^y wanted: that Is, when the courts were not ordering new systems / 
of racial balance, when governors and mayors were not as directly concerned 
with educational finance, and when parent groups requested rather than 
demanded changes ^ ^ 

Whatever the causes, we have Inadequate mechanisms for reaching conT 
sensus about the .educational Ispues which trouble us today. Bold new effec- 
tive means of reaching consensup and setting policy positions tmst be found. 
New unified policy setting models miast be Identified, tufted, and perfected 
' through use. ( * • 
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The Value of Good Cons^sus .Models W 



It seems quite cle^ tUa.t' our nation f s able to make rapid progrip^s 
in education when the> agenqflea,^organi2atlons, groups, and individuals 
concerned with education have teached consensus at^out a problem and about 
what.must^ be donie to solve it, Lacl^lng such a consaisus^, we are Enable to 
s marshall the moral force, tke professional energy, *th| public enthusiasm, 
and the taxpayer <^lllngnes% needed to accomplish r faa j o r cha nge s ■ 

_ . ^' . . > ^ . / ..... , ' ' . » 

If we had aatlfactory mechanisms for Inflbrmtng Blublic aad ^of esplonai 
9plnlon8, gathering them^ \^lghli(g thpm, converging them-, and galAlng generai 
acceptance of the public policies and professional activitie^ieeded to imple- 
ment a*, chosen solution, education could be improved, signif icaHiy at local, 
state, and national levels or a combination of tbe^ three* 

• Invi^ving the Public and Professionals in Ppl icy Decisions ^ J 

Given the patterns of governance we have, established for public educa* 

/Clon in the United States, major Improvement at cannot be accomplished without 
creating a Ijroad consensus both within the public and within the profession. 
Public influence on pubMc education is expressed in myriad ways. Local 
citizen^ dit as^members of school boards, advisory c^pmlttees, and parent/ 
teacher^ assoclatlonf. I/>cal citizens offer their icKn, form pressure groups, 
volunteer their time, a^d vote their taxes as ways of exijr^ssing .their in-* : 
terest In what the schools teach and how they teach /it. Moreov^, in about 
15Z of The school ^istric^s, citizens sit as members of ^municipal govemingc 
boards which have a veto-^power t)ver school taxes. * ^ • 

-The .pet tern 'of public influence on public education is the same at the 
state level. Citizens sit as members of state boards of ^ucatioi^and ad- 
visory committees and councils. They constitute the paid staffs of the 
agenties of state government with which st^te education dej>artn|ents mu^t 
deal. Most Important, they sit as members of state legislatures and serve 
^ in the state administration, lAere thjky^Aake highly signif icaxrt decisions ' 
about vhat schools^ will accomplish anyhow they will, be financed and con- 
trolled In accoin>llihing it. • 

^ ' . . . 

Thar pattetn is repeated at the national level, even though there is no 
federal board of education. ^There are advisory committees' and councils,, t^here 
are other federal agenMes i^ch influence what federal education agencies* 
can accomplish, ajid there is Congress and the Adminidtration. ' 

tn short, without public, involvement there can be no unified policies 
for public education. * ^ 

" " ^1 • 

> It is obvious that coj^sensus among prof eesionals — those at locals state, 
and national, leveld; those who teach, those who specialize, those who admin- 
ister; those^vho prepare teachers and those who employ teachers — is a prer 
requisite to 'any significant ch^ge in education. Forthjennore, there are 
so many thpusftnds of professionals in education^^^iote tcan two million in 
the! nation aS^^ whole — that formal cons^nsiis^^ilding mechanisms arie neces-" 
^.^,^ry so as to '^;Lnfom their opinions » collet them, weigh them, convetge then, 
^buLobtaln^ their agreement to Implement sigxiiflcant new policy d'ecisiohs. 



' . • • • • 

Titfure has beta and* continues to be ^tended debate^ about the ap{>roT 
.#riate domain for public partictpa(t:ion policy setting Iji gelation to 
the appropriate domain for proftesional partlcipat|,on in policy setting^ 
The distinction' comnonly recommended is that the public b^ aslced to decide 
irfiat is to be taught while the profession^ asked to dec^SiErJiov it is to 
be taught. But there is disagteemetit even about- that. In short, ve lack^ 
a copsensus even about how members of the public^ ^and^-manbers of the pro- 
fession^¥hould reach a consensus. That is, we -do not have a set of clear, 
€igreed-upon Vules a^bout now to hold joixxv discussiond. The same can be said 
' about mechanisms for reaching ctasensus within the public and mechanisms 
for' reaching conflyen&us. withiti the profession. That is within those two 
sectors^ as well as between them, ve do not have clear, agreed-upon rules 
for discussioti. * 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ ■ 

' Criteria for Adequate CoAsensus Models . -4 ' "«■•'• 
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In order to lead tp^unified policy positions, consensus mechanisms 
must have certain essential characteristics: 

1. \They mMt mak^ it widely known that policy changes are 
being contemplated. ^ " 
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2. Aey must, , open th^ <^ors wide to parti'ftipation so that ail 
interested parties. can express their opinions. 



3. They ma'st make it convttilent for participants to express^ 
. their opinions. " ' , s 

4. ^ They must hdye both tlft actuality and \the appearance, of ^ 

fairness fipsolicltlngi recording, andWeportlng parti- 
cipants* opinions. - * 

' / . 

5. They must fit the partici^ants~public or professionals or 
a combination — in the laaues they pose, .the information 
they supply, and the kinds of opintona they solicit. 

6. They must have a mecl^nism for identifying policy^^i-ssues, 
policy options, and policy arguments* ^ ' ' ^ 

-7. TI^ must frame the policy debate within recognisable boun- 
d^Ttrnm/fO that participants^ addrass t^ same issues and 
engage in genuine debate rather than randdm conversation. 

8. ;^Thd^ must inform' parti6ip^ts about Teason^ble policy 
- ' options and the argtmients )iro and con for each. ^ 



9; Iley must have a^means of tallying* dnd/or weighing, opinions. 

10. They must have a way of dealing with minority views as well 
as majority views In their recording and .reporting. 

11 r Thfey must arra^gaLnot only for the expression of vi,^s but 
for the convergenSe at views. ; ' ^* 
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13. They must liave a means of presenting the reiki ts to 
* those. esnpowere^l to adopt new policy. ' , ^ 



• ' , 

14* 'they idust resul t in action o.r lead toward actior^so that par 
J "~ t Ic Ipant sniirill hot feeX'thelr efforts were a mere exercise. 

15. Xhey must be within the capacity of .personnel wifhln the 
sponsoring dgenj:y or an outside ageriby. / 

16. They must be acceptable to all parties. 

r?. Xhey Qu^t be affordable. • % 
1&. They must be legal. 



'.^ > •** . UNIFIED POLICY SETxInG M(JDELS*'' 

: / T V \. AS SETS OF COMPONENTS .WITH ALTERNATIVE E^^pMEln'S 

' ?l^e^^^oT<l^escv±be^ thrVe sample models for reaching consensus about 
and presents* a case lliuiftjatljQn about how-^each model 

h a 8^" ( ^ actually applied. — Bftft before proceed ing to- study theia o dels and 

the caaesi the reader needs to consider certain attributes of modela.an^to 
consider how *they. can be applied, how they can be modified, and how inew ones 
can be buljt. ; \, / . ' - ' ♦ - 

'r> / ' ; / ^ 

The most" Impojgtant attribute of the models presented In this, repor^t is 
that they are sets of components wlttr alternative elements. ^Aiat-that means 
Ir explained below. * • ' ^ ^ * 

' ^ - ^ ■ 

Models as Sets of Components with Alternative glementa , - . 

A ^el Is ^n abstract representation of reality. * - , J. 



A utilfPid policy settling model Ts a general d^drlptlon bf ^procedures 
that might be used To Inform, colleat, and/converge pub*llc and/or profes- 
sional opinion on ppllby 'Issues.' ^ 

^ . . ^' . . ^ ' " - 

THe unified pollcTy setting models of feted In this document consist of 4^ 

sets of components . » * « ^ 

" ^ ^ h ^ ; ' ^ - ' ' • 

Each component consists of one or pore select^ el^nfeats" . '(An elements 
of a policy^ setting model Is a procedure for obtaining •consensua: thus' the 
terms element fitnd procedure are ^used interchangeably in thia dlllfcssioni) 

- For e^ch component, there are alternative coijipeting elements or pro*^ 
^edures Wh^hjnlght be .better. Thus "choosing an element is Mcerclslng an** 
option. "^oVfexample, partlclpanlCs^ opinions can be o]btain^ thrbu^ 
various procedures: .liuilvldual interviews, group interviews,' voice votes^- 
at meetings, ^p4aus^ at meetings,^ questionnaires at meetings, ^ questionnaires 
by mall, questlonnaltes at. public'^plAcesi telephone intej^^iewsj responses 
at computer terminals, ^d so on. Any modelr calls for naiag dne or more of 
those procedures for collecting participants* oi^nion8; But the, model could ^ 
be xhadfeed ty replacing" that ejement with some Qther jproc^&^re. / ^ 

Each coyQgent of the model is necessary (that is, there must be some 
way to collect pkrt|cipantd* opinions) but each. element of. the model is 
optional (that is, there are n^iny wayd tjjp^colUct^ their ^pinion»)V 

. X. ^ f s ^ ' - • ' . ' , ; . , 

Applying Sample Models ' - . ? , ' 

' ' ^ \ , ' ^ ^ . 

A^mod^l is useful as a general set of procedures , but not as an ejcact ^ 
blueprint. Any model must be adapted" in the process o'f applying it' tip a' 
particalar circufcsttace. This is discjissed, later at length when each of 
thr^e generat models, is presented along with an* actual cese illustration. 
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V* • • . •* . . ^ ^ 

Modifying dfcple Modelg" - ' . ^' 

The simplest and most conmon way to modify an existing- jnodel Is* to 
•Substitute some elements for others-^-to. replete face-to-rfi^ce Interviews ' 
with telephone Interviews or to substitute questionnaires, distributed by 
mall for questionnaires printed In newspapers. The ^sample models oftered 
t In .thls* r^ort can of course be-modifled In that Way. And a list of alterV 
native el^ents for each component Is prbvlded^ later to make that easier. ' 



, ^tldj^ng New Modeli^ 

/ Alternative yrotedures can/be 
"^eXeSenfS"''tof the set ot necess 




a checkli st of bpt l onal^ 
libuIlSlng la moSeT'^ means 
,ements^^and checking one 



going to the checklist, revle 
element f ot ,edch Mc^sary componen|p. 

The list on the following- page shows that many, many models could he 
built usljig the set of necessary compQjients and choosing from^ among the 
optional elements^/ • * • . * 

• ' ' - ■ .'/--r "\ " . . • 
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. CHECKLIST OF MODEL C(»IPONENTS AND ELEMENTS - 



. Necessary Components 



i. PURPOSE 



Optional Elements 



I I Select goals 
n Select problems 
I I Se}.ect solutions 



2. SPONSOR 



3., PERSOilkEL 

- V J 



^4; IDENTIFYING ISSUES 
AND OPTIONS 



5. FRAMINQ DEBATE 



. 1 [ PoXlcy-settlng agency 

* [Z3 Official advisers to agency 

Q Clients of agency ' 

n Respected public interest group 

I I Agency staff 

I I Consultants ^ ^ 

^ d Outside organlzat;^on8 — * — 

n Expert testimony 
I 1 ^ CoimnlssiQiied papers from experts 

LJ Relevant literature 

f I Iptervlews with sample of participants 

n Restricted list of topl<:s 

r~1 Resrtji^e.d list of options 



/ ^ 



6. SELECTING 'PARTICIPANtS □ Sponsor selects - 

/ Q Cooperating organizations select 

{ I Participants select themselves 
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» 7. . TYPES OF PAIJTICIPANTS 



8. VnIJ 



IF PARTICIPANTS 



I I Leaders 

r~| ''Spokespersons * 

I 1 Individuals speaking for themselves 

□ Up to 100 • 

□ 100 to 1000 
I I Over 1000 



9. ,|XPERTISE OF 
~ PARTICIPANTS 



10. DETERHWING 

ACCEPTABILITY TO^^' 
PARTICIPANT;? • - > 



11. TYPE OF INFORMATION 
TO BE SUPPLIED TO 
PARTICIPANTS 



12. TYPE OF.INFORMATIQJJV T 
TO BE COLLECTED FRbM 
PARTICIPANTS ] 



□ Low . ">/ 

— ^ I ; ' 

□ High . ^ '. 
[~| Combination — 

~f , * ■ - . 

I I Rely on past experience \ | 
O . Ask lekders ■ f 

1 I Ask spokespersons *. * 
I I ^ Survey Sample of^^^ospe<;tlve participants 

I I ^pics. 

I f Background - * r • 

I I Short descriptions of options 

I I Arguments ^»ro and con 

I I ' Sample policy statements . ' / 

\. ] Definlftions of key terms 

I I Arguments # ^ 

I I Choices of options * '^'^^ 
I I New options 
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13. MEDIA FdR Sl/PPLYING 
INFORMATION 



I I -Television 
□ Rddio 

• ^ 

n News papers 
I I ^gazine^ 
Brochures 
Q' 'Books . 



□ lutings 
T e lephone 



14. MEbiX FOR COLLECTING 
I INFORMATION 



dl Fade-to-face ind;ividual Interviews 

I | » Filce-to-f ace group Interviews 

f~l Telephone /Indlvlrdual Interviews 

( I Voice votes atf meetings 

I [ Applause ^it meetlngs^ 

I I Questionnaires at meetings' 

. Questlonnaltes^ by mall 

I I Queetloim^lres at public places 

n Responses at ^oidputer terminals 



15. IDENTIFYING* t>AHTICIPANTS □ Names 9f Individuals 

* 1-1 * : f 

* . ' I I Professional position ' 

' , ' , Q Organization, membership 

^ . ' ' rr 'Demographic characteristics 

Geographic lo(;^^i(yn 

OXunld'entlfied; ^ ' • • 




1j6« ^weighing opinions 



Lj One person, one vote 

f } Special weight for professional poeition 

ri Special weight for orgmization membership 

lZJ Special weight Eo^r demographic characteristics 

□ Specftil weight for ^o^iraphic location 

■ 16'' 



17.^ CONVERGING OPINIONS Q D^ScuBsion 



18. KEt>ORTlNG OPINIOijS 



!slNfTNG"lESULTr^ 

to policy-setting 
, bodV 



PRESENTING RESULTS 

TO pAticipants 



21. TIME SPAN 



22; COST 



Exchanging mifxxpes 
\ □ -ieteated Vpt 

% [7] Majority vii 
□ Minority-v^^? - 

\_} Special pp^lptions ' vieys 

'7 ' , \ 

■^tHI Oral r4)/i?t * 






V 



phone 

I I ^eyeral mon^is 
year 

I I / 'Several years 

□ Under, $25,000 

□ $25,000 to $100,000 

□ Over $M|oO 
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UNIFIED POLICY SETTING ftQDELS 



»Fonmilatlnig policy Is slow ahd difficult. Adopting policy Is quick and 
eaay — if the policy has been well fonmilated. 

That ifBf the f inal 'Of f Icial act which gives a policy authorlt^^tlve status — 
aa whan a state btoard of education adopts new standards for teacl^r preparation 
and certiflcBtlon — usually comes at the end of a protracted period of exchang- 
ing infomatlon,^ col'lctctlng viewpoints, clarlfylftg opposing positions, negotia- 
ting and compromising, and finally reaching sufficient agreement to allow a 



sidering a policy ch&^|l^ but may spend flv^ minutes adopting a resolution mak- 
ing it, official. \ • ' y V ' • 

The models presented in this report and the case illustratlpns accompany^ 
Ing'them deal exclusively with policy formulation and do not include the 
mechanics of actual pjl^cy adoption, for the reasfm* given above. Jhe adop- 
tion of a policy gov^lll!ng public educatlon~"adoptlon" in the narrow, legal * < 
sense—usually takes place on the majority' vote of a policy l^ard wHlq^ has 
been ejLthev elected or appoln^ed^ by ah ele<;ted official. This pattern holds 
true^ at /Loca^, state, and national levels. * But the "adoption" 9f a polic^ . ^ 
in ^ broad social sense cannot ami 'does not«<fccur on^he vote of a public ^ 
ttody^. Instead, it occurs as the result of agreements reached among and 
between the public and the pcofesslon, agreements usually reached oyer an 
extended period of time during wh^^h all parties have the chanoe to exchange 
views and work out i>olic]r positions acceptable to all. The final vote of 
tl^ public body merely mttlfle^what has alreadxJ>^en established as accep- ^' 
table to trie- pubrier to the profession. ' If a i^Obllc^bCdy 4tt«ipts'to \ 
make a major pqlicy change ^ the absence of a general public and pr6f esslonal 
consfBMu^ the yol^Qj adopted^ may never be Implonented . 

The. fact that pollair adoption by an official public b6dy sliiply ratifies 
what has alr^dy^been a^eed to by a much larger group reflects the coiq>lexlty 
of public* and profes^lo&al^ relationship^, the aiprmous size of the educational 
system, and' the extr^yfactly wide distribution of power among'j^piny different ' 
Interestjed parties. ^ It reflects,, of course/ the deliberate decentralization 
of control ovelT education which has characterized our nation from the begin- 
ning' and which is intendjpd, among other ..things, to ^evenit education frodi 
heing controlled by an^ one group andi^sed to advail||^ tlie interest of -that 
one group. # \ V » ^ ' ♦ 

Prom Consensus of Opinion to Policy -Position . The Checklist of Components 

and Elements presented 'earlier (see *{>age 10} includes <he following essential, 

coiq)onents: , ^ * ' ' • ' 
* • * • • 

16. - Weighing Opinions , , , ^ * 

• • 17. ,Convetging Opi^io^s . ^ ' ' ^ 

r ' . .18. Reporting Opinions , . 

4 19^ Presenting Results to Pollcy*-Settil« Body 

.. - - -..18 • I ■' 



20. Presenting Reoults to Partlclgants 
\ ^ • ^ : ' ^ . , 

Each of these^ components haa tg do vlth processing the results of the con- 
sensus activity and reporting it' JLn such a wfey as to Influence policy, floi/- 
/BVfr, because ^6 general mod el wjis not developed for the exclusive use of 
/ot>llcy-inaklngjfcies alone. It deliberately allows for instances In whlj^h 
Irou t side organ wtlons, groups, of individual's are conducting the consenmis 
\ tfhtivlty. Fo# this reason, the mbdef does no| deal ^thi» the inner, vprkings - 
,of the policy-making. bbdy-^spdc if IcaUy, hqcv It will process and tfct^on the 
tadvlce it receives, pip actual pt;5>cedures policy boards use to process 
, and' we^h 4ifCh information ,'ias. well as what they consider in welching- it/ ' 

differ greatly from tUe to time^ and pla.ce to pl«c^ and topic totSpic, 
\^ That is/ <rhat a specif Ic board lioes 'when it teceives policy advice based on 

widely-held opinions varies- according to' circumstance. But generally, public 
•^.^W/j^^md;:^ 

Actions or public boards ust|illy constitute ratifications of what has already 
been deeHied b'y '/theii; pMBlic.an^ T>tof eMlonir-Cohstituents. 

/ \GaideB.for '<:hbosing .a tfoael . > Certain, of the^ 'Crltetla for Adegurffee Qbn- 
sensus 'Models listed earlier /fl^^i>ag^iB't6-7V \an be used, along with other . 
crlti^ria; ^s iffUldcs for exposing' a (model fdr achiavlng* consensus. The first 
five, guides Selow are.repeatM ^rt>m ihe^prlier Criteria ^. ^ ' 




vl. ' The mpdel, njustfbe ffis't^^^igh to, finish collecting! and con* 
% ; ver-gi^ig opinions brfbr«\thn, ac;tio4« deadline*. 



. Xhe; model must, be wA,hin the oap^ity^ pf personnel w|.thln the 
^ rfptjftsoriijLg aj;en6y c3r an^iputslde agency. , ' 

'v^ ■ / ^ . * . _ 

The model ;must'b^ Wep'tfble to all parties, / ^' 
V* . 4. /.the modei'must bejgdffordable. ' * 

; \ X,: J3itf.mo4eJ. must tie leial. ' , ' • " 7\ " 

* r ■ , ' - * L ' ^ ' . • * ^ * 

• . ' The modpl mist- fit th4.'lntended auditoce. 

J ' ^ \ ^ ^ ^ ^ • - r / ' 

^ • ' • 7, ^Th6 mpdfel must/f J.t the sponsoring agency. ^ \ - 

Each, of thd three ssamprle. toqd els ^ presented In^ thlA report has been care- 
fully dedlginfed and sufec,^s0fully ap'pfli^.' In ge9eral, then, any df the three 

• ^couU be ctosen with cbnf^en<*e.« But evh prospective user should consider 
'whether each n^odel could be operated rapidly enough to Aee^ any upcondng 

d^lsion '.deadlines I whet|ier personnel, in tlie sponsoring-wganization hive 
^ the time and ^alent needed to carry it -out, whether it would meet with 
"Opposition from some si^iflca^nt |rojip Inside or. outa^Jd^the sponsoring 
organization, whether the personxieO, can, b* assigned and the money obtained^ 
whether there are any legal prohibitions against its use, .whether those Who 
would participate In tjie consensua activity wdald pnffer tone. over the other,' 
. and whether the policy-pitting agency would he more influenced by advice 

• .gather'W one way or .another. ^ 

Guides for. Modifyi ng a Mod^l . The three sample models presented in this 
repott oaa be modified to fit situation different from those in tfl^^ase 

• ■ •• r - •• , 19. . 



^lustratloQis.. Indeed, the models should be sd modified. ,Tbe Profile of each - 
m^el provides a^convenleat list of alternative ''elements" 'which can be s^ib- 
tftltuted for those used In the modiel. ' '\ ^ ; . * - « *^ 

- Again, the earlier It&t of . Crlteifta .for Adegoa'te Consensus, Hodels (sefe ^ / 
pages 6-7) 8upj>ly i^sef u;L .gilldance for adapting a mo€(el to local cli^umstance^. * 
All of Xhe follovizig 'guides are repeated from that list ^ of Crlt^rla^ ' . / 

1. ^They must have a mechanlsm^for Identifying policy ^ssuee, 
policy options, axld policy ar^iinjents. 

. ^ ' ' ~ , ^ ; [im ' 

\ ^\ ' ' ^ 

If an organise tlon\l^ she s to« adapt the Prof esslonal Cohsensua ' ' 

' « t^el for use by a small group of highly qualified scholars ' ' 

^, ,./. ImoVT antf rfippe^l; other ^ It coxild turn to Item 4 (tden- 

\ ^ ' tlfylng Igfsues'and Optional far the Profile of that jwdel and 

-adjust It iby el,lmlnat£ng expert testimony, relevant literature,- 

and intei^ews with a sample of partlclpantteT-iimlting^ the - s^ 

method for Identifying Issues and options t7co9Bd.88ldiled«1;>aplsr8 



from highly respected ^pcperts. 

2. They mudt Inform par1|lcl]^ants^ abo&t reasonable policy options 
and the arguments piy> anyf con ^oil eachf \, 



If. the' same organization wishes to adapt the Professional Ccov* 
sensifs Hodef to take advantage of^he fact that, its member shilt/ 
\b already thoroughly ac^UAifited with the topics to he debated 
and has adequate Jbackg^bun4 information' about them, It' c^ modify 
Item 11 (Type Of Information To Pe Supplied To Particlpanta) lit 
:% the Profile by eliminating Topics and Bac1qsroun(^ asking Its com- 

missioned paper yr iters to supply only short d^KVlpt lone of 
^ ofxtions^ and argtuD^ts pro and con. * 

3 . ' They must have a means pf t^resentl^ug: the results 'to those empowereil 

to adopt new policy. * ' / ' 

* * • . -If-' 

If the organlzatloft is goyemed by an^E^^ntive Qqmmlttee of 1^ . 
* members, tj^e organisation may want ttf modify item i.9 (Presenting 
Results To Pollcy-Sefting Body) in the Profile by .el*minatlJig \ 
the oral report and relying Instead on* a written report, usualljr 
i a more suitable .form of cdmmuaicatlon f or scholarly ^readers ; ^ 

These three examples server to illustrate the fact that each coiiq>onent in 
each model can be modified by changing the optipnal^ elements to 'make the inodel 
a better fit for the organization sponsof^g the consensus activity*. 

Guides for Bujldln^ a Model . As explained earlic^r, or ganj^isations interested 
in sponsoring a consensus activity can create a dew model t)y using* the Checklist 
pf Components and Elements starting on page 10. Once^agaln, the number of 
Criteria for Adequate Ctmsenyus Models llstVd earlier (see pages 6-7) ^an be 
used for that purpose. Taking the Checklist in one hand and the Criteria in 
tl)e other, the elected leaders of the organization plus keyj^^dj^rs of any^^ 
paid professional staff plus a small committee of« outside aBVTiofs consisting 
of members and/or prospective participants i^o are, not ambers can debate the ^ 
optional elements for component of tl^e podel' and construct ^a Proflie which* 



' fits the edVci^istances perfectly. • « ' ' ^ 

'Because the Profile 'and the ^rlteria are rather complete and ^because 
their full ♦meaning is. amply d'emonstrated by the three sample models with 
accompanying cade illustrations presented later in this* report, what the 
/ builders of the new model need to, bring to their planning sessions is a • • 
thorough understanding of 1) the policy--setting agency which>ultimate3rx must 
adapt an official policy change, 2) their pwn membership and the kinds of 
^ leadership and assistance tTiey will be willing to supply during t;lie consensus 
activity, and-S) outsiders whose^pa^ticipdtion is beinlg sought. Equipped 
,with that iirformatipn^ the designers should be able to build a practical and 
•effective model for unifying viewpoints on significant policy issues. 

Selecting- Three Models With Case Illqstratio^g , The three models with 
accc^panying cases presented in the next section of f his Report were chosen 

r pooQibi^4%j:e9— eft-^ tho ba o i o -e^f. the f ol l o wing "e g4-t^g4a-*— " 




They w«re developed through cateful planning, with 'early critical 
reviews of the^r elements and were modified in accordance with 
thoqe criticisms. 



They had been applied on ai large scale in a local, state, or 
jiational setting. „ 

, 3. They had -been successful — or promised "^o be successful— ^ in 

achieving a consensus. ' ' * 

^. They d^alt with highly significant educatiqnal — or social— ' 
problems. . . 

5. They were thoroughly documented, allowipg for a complete and 
' detailed description. 

As would be true for' any models based on the Checklist included in this 
report (see page 10) the models have 22 id^r.ticql co;nponents (in addition to' 
the fa%t that they meet the five criteria 'cited in the lisp^above). Buf this 
does not mean tha^; -they are completely interchangeable. Thfey differ in signi- 
ficant' ways -a^ well as being similar in significant ways. 

As explained in dfetail in the descrlptio\i of each mod^l -with its aceom- 
panylng.case illustration, and as summarized in the ?rof ile - of each modrt, - 
they differ iri^tl^ elments ^hosen to constitute their components .- That is, 
while each has a purpose, each has a different purpose; while each has a . 
sponsor, ^ch.has a different sponsor"; wl^l'e each used a' combination of agency 
personnel* ^d outside personnel,- each used a different combination. And so • 
for each of , tjie 22 components, there are significant differences among the 
three modelj^.** ^ * ^.—^ , . ' , ' " ' . 

An organization considering using or adaRting one of tjie three models* ^ 
should study the Profile of' each model and read the accompanying case ilXus- 
ttdtion carefully, keeping always In mind t|ie characteristics of the policy- 
setting agency which ultrflmately must act, the characteristics of the sponsoring 
org^nispatlon, and the characteristics of the^ prospective participants. 
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THREE SAMPLE MOBELS WITH CASE ILLUSTRATIONS 



^nc(e policy change|;j4-n education cannot be undertaken ^%dthout the 
concurrence [ of public and^professional opinion, educational '^agencies ^must 
use unified policy setting modeld vhlcfa infor;A^.co^^ect ,.^.aiid. cotKverge . 
both the views -of laypersons and'professionals. Thus, this section of the 
report of f^rs three sample consensus models designed .to reach both popula* 
t4.ons. Each model is accompanied by an actual case illustration. 

- Public Consensus Model'. . " ' 

Model 1 • - ^ ' ' 

— ^HSB "iiii 



Professional Consensus Model 

Model i ^ ^ - 

Case Illustration Z . » , » 

Public/Professional Consensus Model 
Model 3 . • ^ 

Case 'Ulustratiori 3 " . . ^ ( 

^ * "* ■* ■ 

The models are particularly suitable fo|: state education agencies, 
federal education agencies, and large local education agencies. They are 
also sultHble^ with appropriate adaptations, for use by st^it^ prof essionjal 
asjsoclations and public orpinizatlons interested in edueatlocb national 
professional associations and publip organlza^ons c^pcemed with education, ' 
and large local professional associations and public organizations dealing 
with education. That is, /the techniques seem llppllcable to government 
agex^cles, quasl-;£|0^mne^t organiziit ions, ^and Nongovernment organizations 
and they seem'itpplicable to professional as^aoclatlpns as Veil as to public 
. organl2^atl6AS. , 

^ ^ ■ ■ 

Presumably, .small education agencies, professional associations^ and / X 
public organizations can use pollcy-^dl^terminlng* ibodels that are simpler., 
less formal, less elaborate, and ].ess expensive than those Sescrlbed here. 
But the principles embodied in these models seem generally applicable to - 
organizations of any slze^and type. Iforeover, the models themselves can 
be simplified and madei^^ expensive by tlie substitution of ot£er elements 
f.oT those in the models^V 

* < 

Any model must be distinguished from the application of that, model 
In a given circumstance. The modj^, is by nature an ahstracMon: it is 
general not particular, it will fit many situations loosely but no situ- 
ation precisely. ^ short, the model cannot and shouOLd not.be used as 
it stands. It should be adapted to the particular ^trircumstances in vhich 
it wlir be used. 
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That Is the relation between fhfe three models and^the thre6 case 
illustrations presented here. That is, each case illustration^is an 
adaptation of each model. The model has been tailored to the agency, 
time^, place, and -circumstanjces in which it was y$ed. Thus:: there is not 
an exact one-to-one correspondence between each model and its accompanying 
caie illustration— and thertf should uot'te. ! 

« 

i " * ^ ' . 

Public Consensus Hodel / 

This model is particularly suitable for ifnformlng, collecting, and 
converging public opinion on complex policy issues. Its design character- 
istics include allowing for extremely broad participation and offering a 
limited number of simp ll||Led. policy choices to encourage such broad parti- 
_ clpation* > ' ' ' 

7he accompanying^ case illustration is drawn from a recent experience 
of the Regional Plan Xssociatlon of the Jiew York-New Jersey-Connecticut 
^Ufban Region. WltJI funds frqm the Federal Housing and Urban Development^ 
agency, the ^^gional Plan ^s^ociatio4rused a combination of mass media 
(television, newspapers, films, and a 'paperback book) plus public meetings 
to inform nearly three million people in three states about ptoblems and 
possible solutions and used five printed ballots to collect thousands of^ 
opinions. 

The effort cost nearly $Z million in money and donated services, roughly 
a third frpm foundations, a third from corporat^s, and a third from HUQ. 

Although educational issues were not a ibatter of debate, the case illus- 
tration wato chosen because of its largtt^ scale,' its use in a complex and 
troubled u)p>an *region, the competence with which the work was .done, and the * 
rematkably frank and helpful, way in which the results were reported* 



Professional Consensus Model • ' 

' C 

' This model is particularly suitable for informing, collecting, and 
ccfnverging professional' opijjion on*coiiq)lex policy issues where the differences 
in choice^ are relatively subtle. Itff design characteristics include provi- 
ding a great deal of information to participants traditional modes of 
communication among prof essional" lieaders (policy ^malysis papers, for example) 
and arranging for successive tiers of policy debate. 

The accompanying case illustration* is drkwn from aft activity of the 
Ifetlonal Institute of Education. NIE conducted* a. searching re-examinati<m 
of its established policies in supporting curriculum developtbent and imple- 
mentation and. considered major changes. NIE knew it could not make major 
changes without widespread professional endorsepient Inasmuch as NIE ±b a " 
research and development agency without power to improve education except 
through offering scientific evidence and quality products to those who^ 
opetfte schools. 'Professional support of its policy positions Is essential-* 
if it is to have constructive influence. 
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NIE cotemlsBloned a variety of profeMlonal papery explicating and 
debating the policy Issues It faces,, geMtatlng a substantial set of dls-"^' 
cusslon guides to fr^ine the debatej^ attending meetings of prgfessldttal: ^ 
associations ^nd public organizations , Interviewing leading spokesmen! for 
professional, an^ public gi:oups»: and conducting small. meetings plus a kajor 
national conference to inform, collect, and hopefully converge opinion.^ 

The effott will cost over $100,00(r In mon^y and contributed services 
and will require approximately otie year to complete. 

Although NIE 'Is collecting public as well as professional opinion, the 
effort is designed, primarily £s a nati<inal conversation among professionals 
and the cpmmunlcatloxis devices employed are partlcul/arl> suitable for pro*- 
fesslonals. TI^ case lllustratl^on was chosen because it represents a 

troublesome Issues about vhlch there much disagreement afnd becau^se it 
used an array communications ^j^ices. 

Publ lc/Profesislonal Consensus Models 

. This^Bodel is particularly suitable. fot Informing, collecting, an* 
converging both publl^c and professional op±a±on on complex;^pollcy issues. , 
Its design characteristics Include a three-tiered policy debate, repeated ^ * 
returns to participants in a seArch for convergence, and widespread 'agree- 
ment on pof icy change prior to making ^htk change'. ^ 

The accompanying case ;Lllu8tration 1^ drawn f torn the recent successful 
experience^ of the State Board of Educatloti 4^ Ohio in redesigning teacher 
education. Following a statewide, census of ^^^rpblems, Jthe department of Edu^ 
cation officials identlfi^ teacher education as a prime area needing r^orm. 
The State Board decided that the time and the circumstances were right. 
Starting h]^ convening leaders from the 5^ private and public colleges and 
^universities which prepared teachers in Ohio, the Department sponsored ovl^ 
100 reglotial and statewide meetings built around an agenda of pre-selectc 
' topics accoibpanled by printed Information sheets to guide the conversatioi 
THc^ work resulted In a new set of ^d,ely accepted standatds adopted by the 
State Board of Education to govern teacher education programs in the, 52 ^ 

institutions. , . ^ ^ 

' : . IK ^ - ' , 

The effort cost Taearly $200,000 in ^tmef and^^Bffort by Department 
personnel and other^ and took about one year to complete. 



\ 



The case Illustration was chosen because it is a success story; because 
^it required both public and professional consensus, becaft^e^lt Involved many 
government and non--government agencies and orgapizations, an^ because it 
was conducted skillfully by a state educatloti age^cy^ 
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PUBLIC CONSEKtSUS MODEL 



I 



. Prepal?ed;unJer USOE !&iltl-*State Grant from^ Section 505, Tltre V-A, 
ESEA, entitled Identffylng Unified -Policy Setting Models . 

'./Administering Stated OlTlO, Martin W. Essex, Superintendent of ^ 

Public Instruction 
Participating States: GEORGIA, . Jack P. Nix, State Superintendent 

of School^ 

^ ' , . IOWA, l^obert D.. Bentoti, Superintendent of 

* ' Public Instructton « 

— ' ^ — ^ ; ^ — r^^— ^ 



PUBLIC CONSENSUS MODEL 
. — ' ' — 



This model has 22 necessary compbnents and 22 matching bptipnal^ ^ 
elements comprising those components, as' Bhown on the following pages. 

Each element Is 6nc choice from among the available alternant Ives; 
thus each element could be replaced with anc^ther — ^perha'f^s better — 
eleii^t to adapt 4^t to a part^lcUla?: sltuati^on. The jno'del shpuld/be 
adapted to the agency, time, place, and circumstances In which it will 
be used. 



The accompanying case illustration — Immediately following the . 
22->item profile apd— the 22-iteia description of the model itself— 
thieMnodel Ibsslts pure fomi, of course. Some elements 
.Kave been replaced and sbmeNnew components have been added* The case 
illustratea Jclexible, skillful use ^ ,the general ideas in < the model 
rather than rigid adherence to theinP 



PROFILE OF PUBLIC CONSENSUS MODEL 



Necessary Components 

purpose' " - 



Optional Elements 



SPDNSOR 



PERSONNEL 



4. IDENTIFYING ISSUES 
AND OPTIONS 



5. . FRAMING DEBATE 



^6- SELECTING PARXICIPAigS 



^lect 



[ 1 Select goals 
I I Select problems 
gf^Sel ect • solutions • ^ 

1 I Policy-setting agency * 

Official advisers to agency 
I I Clients *of -agency" 
0^Respected .public interest group 

I^^Agency staff'* 

I^^Consi^tants * 

(J2^ Outside organisations 

[0^^xpert testimony - , ' ^ 

[ I Commissioned papers' from experts 
I I Relevant literature 

I I Interviews with sample' of participant 

^^Restricted list of topics ^ 
[yf^Restricted Ust of options ^ 

I I Sponsor selects . • ./ 

I I Cooperating oirganizatidns select' 

0^Parti<:'lp4nt;s a^ect themselves. 



7. TYPES OF PARTICIPANTS . Pi "Leaders 



8. NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 



9. EXPERTISE OF 

PARTICIPANTS 



10, DETERMINING . * 
^ ACCEPTABILITY '^0 
PARTICIPANTS 



. 11. ^ TYPE OF ^FORMATION 
^ TO BE SUPPLIED TO 
. "PARTICIPANTS 



12. TYPE OF INFORMATION 

TO BE- .COLLECTED FROM^ 
- PARTICIPANTS 



I I Spokespersons 
I ^in Individuals speaking for themselyes , , 

I I Up to'-lOO 

□ 100 to 1000 * ' * 
Over 1000 

□ High ' * - ^' 
I I Combination 

on past experience 

[ I *itek leaders • , 

^ 

> [_J Ask spokespersons 

" Survey sample of prospective participants 

^ rFf^opics ♦ ^ 

[^^^ackg round 

^^^"^ort descriptions of options ^ 
fj^^rgutnents pto and con ^ ' 

[j2^ample policy statements * 
- CH Definitions of key terms 

1 I Arguments # # ' 
. |j0^hoices of options %. 
I I New optioiis t 



2.8- 
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MEDIA FOR SUPPLYING 
INFORMATION ' 



f^^el^lsion 
□ Radio 
'H'^^'^ewspapers 

azmes 
0^^rochures 

53^eetings 

I I Telephone 



MfiDIA FOR COLLECTING 
INFORMATION 



I I ' Face-to-face individual interviews ^ 
I I Face-to-fice group interviews. 
I I Telephone individual interviews ^ 
> LJ Voice votes at meetings ' 

' Q Applause at meetings 
f^i^^uestionn^irfis^ at meetings 
1 [jj^^uestlon^ires by mail 

^ [^^Questionnaires at public places 

■* 

' • . ' Q Responses at computer terminals 

IDENTIFYING PARTICIPANTS □ Names of individuals * 

I I Professional position 
^ ' Q[] Organization membership . . 

^ ' ^£^^Demo graphic characteristics v 

, * D Geographic ^location 

I [.-Unidentified . ' 

person^ one;vote 

I I Special weight far professional position 

I I Special trefght for organization m^ffibership 
' Q /Special' weight* for demographic characteristi 

1_I Special weight for geographic location 



WEIGHING OPINIONS 



17. CONVERGING OPINIONS 



18. REPORTING OPINIONS 



19, CgRESElfriNG RESULTS 
TO POLICY- SETTING 
.BODY 

I m 

20 • PRESENTING ^RE^ULTS 
^ T(y PARTICIPANTS 



TIME SPAN 



1 

22. COS,'^ 



scusslon* *' . 



^ d] Exchanging mindtes 
^ Lj Repeated voting 

[jj^^lajority views 
J^^ltin^ritjr views 
(I^^pecial populations' views 

f^^ritten repol^t 

□ Oral rep.or^ 

I I Television ♦ 

□ Radio , 
r^^^ewspapers 
I I Magazines 
[pf^ Brochures 
rT Books. 
Hfl^lee tings 

I I Telephone 

I I Sfeveral months 
\$/^ One year 
' Several years 

Q Under $25,000 

□ $25,000 to -$100, 000 
0^Over $100,000 
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DESCRIPTION OF PaBLtC CONSENSUS MODEL 



Iw Its purpose Is^ to Inform, collect, and converge public opinion about a « 
series of possible s^utlons tp educational problems — solution^ \Aich 
cannot be adapted by an educational agaicy without wldfespread i<ubllc ■ ' 
understanding and agreement. 

2. It ±B sponsored by a respected public Interest group widely recognized for 
Its impartiality, competence, and concern for public participat^^on in set- 
ting educational policy. ^ - 



3. It lis staffed by personnel from the sponsoring agebcy, ^supplemented by 
cpnsultants who specialize in the educational issues under debate -and 
by outside organizations which specialize in communications media and in 
the logistics of inf-ormiif|r-Collecting; and converging public opinion. 

< 4. It Identifies issues and options by convening consultants to testify, 

chooses issues of wide public concern, and- selects sharply divergent options, 
w ' - ~) - / ■ 

5. It frames debate by restricting both issues and options to a preselected 
list; designs a response form whicl\ allows only agreeitent, ^disagreement, or 
uncert^nty; and it disallows supplementary comments. ' ' , . 

6. It broadcasts open iftaritations through mass media to «. orgamlzation^ and 
individuals in its service area and makef .response forms widely available 
to that. pa!rticipants can select themselves. * ^ ♦ 

7. It arranges for individuals to speak for themselves rather than going * 
through intermediary spokespersons or through, their elected or appointed 
leaders, so as tp get the most direct and accurate statements of the full 
diversity of their opinions. 

* . • ' 

8.S It seeks thousands of pArticipa^ of every background and viewpoint so ^ 
that it. can study and report -background/viewpoint relet ion|ihips. to inform • 
tKe policy-setting agency about who thinks whatv » 

9. It requires no expertise of its participants and it assumes' that it will * 

need to Inform them both about the issues aiod' the options;- 
* • . ' • 

10. It relies on the fsponsor's past experience to determine the issues on vhich 
the public is willing to express its views to the Sponsor. 

11. It supplies the participants with every kind of information they conceivably • 
may need to arrive at informed, thoughtful opinions: topics, background djata 

^--'finci historical context, a list of issues, choices "for each isfifUe,' argument^ f 
for and against each choice, and even drafts of potential policy language . 
for the governing agency to adopt. , ^ . 

12. It collects from th^ participants only the choices they make, without thtelr 
accon^anying arguments and without their qualifications or strength of ^ 
feeling about the issues.' * 
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p. It employs teleylslon, *f ilnia, n^wspapersj magazines, speilal brochures, 
full-length paperback booka^^'and many kinds of meetings sponsored by coop- 
A. erating drganlzattonsj to supply l|[iformation/to participants; 



14.* It collects the views of participants by arranging for them'to ansve^ ques- 
tionnaires at meetings or to answer them by mail or to answer them at public 
places where large numbers gather or pass through, . . 

.15. It identifies participants' ooly by their demographic characterljstics to 

enrich the inCerpretaxiqn of their answer^; 'otherwise all participants are 
anonymous' and ar^ so assured. 

fl6.!^ It .,5!^etght8 eyery jresponse the same as every other response^ irrespecti'vce ^ 
the participant's professional ^sition, organization membership, or 
.deiiographic characteristics, when views are recorded arid reported, 

17. It ^telies on discussion at group ^meetings sponsored by cooperating agencies 

\ to converge, opinions. " # . 

**'.*** • 

« 

18. It reports majority opinions, minority opinions, and breaks out the- opiniot^s 
of special populations whetr reporting findings. 

19. It;provides for a written* report of the results to be presented to all 
• policy-setting- bodies which could make constructive use of them. 



20, It sximmarizes results f6r the participants themsel^^j^^nd publishes them 

in newspapers and in special brochures to be used'^ at meetings of the cooper- 
ati^ organizations which conduct!ed dlscussibns. * 

21. ' It, requires approximately One year^ to accomplish after necessary funds have^ * 

beeti obtained and plans %re completed and staff is on hand and reddy to work. 

2^. It Qost^a in excess of $100,000 in money and/or contributed services and 
. should not be undertaken unless resources of atMeast that quantity can be 
obtained. ' ' 
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Case Illustration J.: REGIONAL PLAN ASSOCIATIQN 

New York—New ^rsey--Coiuicctlcut Urban Region 

.Housing, Transportation, Environment ^ Poverty, 
and Cities and Suburbs Choices ^ 



CHOICES FOR '76 was conducted^ in 1973 by the Regional Plan Association, 
* Inc., "a research and planning agency supported b^ iroluntary membership to 
proniotie the coordinated 'development ^ the New Yo'rk— New Jersey— Connecticut 
Urban Region." The' following summary of the effort *has beep* developed from 
Listening to the Metropolis . 96 pp. Regional Plaii Association, 235 East 45th 
Street^ New tork, New York 10017, (2A2) 682-7750. J)e<iember 1974.. $^.00. 



SEBCiNG eeNs'a*sus 



CHOICES FOR '76 was a project in which a half-century-old civic research 
organization, RegJ.oaal Plan Association, presented infapnation on 51 critical 
policy Choices ^the people of the New York Urban Region (from Trenton to 
New Haven). The^formation was conveyed via every single television i:hannel 
in the' Region plus two in Hartford, in both English and SpanishN, It was 
Qummarized in six daily newspapers and on one or two radi6 stations. A 
l)ackground book. How to Save Utban America (Signet, 1973), was available on 
newsstands and in. bookstores and was distributed to many social studies 
teache»s in thip lOegion and by some corporations to employees. 

The presentations grew out of many -years of research by Regional Plan 
and public agencies at all levels of government. The 'public agencies re- 
•vlewed'*and advised on the material. A 137-member Citizen Advisory Comocittee 
also reviewed the material and made considerable changes. 

There were' five topics, discussed on <jne-hour t;alevision programs 
every two weeks, beginning March 17, 1973, and in the took and newspapers:. 
Housing, Transportation, Environment, - Poverty, and. Cities and Suburbs. 

The public was asked to discuss the issues in small groups — at home, in 
church, at work places, in fraternal halls, in schools. 

Finally, paqple were asked to send in their 'pwn opinions after each of 
the pijBsentatiotls on printed ballots available in many banks and libraries, 
distributed to employees by New York City government and many corporations, 
and run in nearly all the Region's newspapers. The whole process watf re- 
ferred to as regional Town Meetings. . ' 

CHOICES involved nearly three millibn people in. a process of (1) ob- 
taining new information and insights on' the New York Region's urban problems, 
X2) discus&ing alternatives, and (3) registering their views. There was some 
disagreement amqhg the organizers on whether the process should seek to re- 
place democratic pluraflism or simply impijbve it. It did* not begin to replace 
the present pluridistic system; it does seem to have tkken some steps toward 
improving the system. TheJ great expense of appealing to a mass audience 
via elaborate television programs, appear^ to ^ve been worth the cost. 



Starting Out • * . 

o / ^ 

Three comaltinents. areTneeded: ,TV time, financing, and recruiting of \ 
participants. Each -conniltment viiLl be t^t^fatlve until all« three are dn 
hand. It probably doesn't matter which conmiltment Is sought first. The 
sponsoring organization must; (1) have widely recognized competence or. 
If new, b^ neaded by Individuals known, to be competent; (2) have sincere I 
interest In enlarging the nuidber of neople who rationally deal with public 
Issues; ^3) bq known to the organizations whose pomm^tment Is- needed: e.g., 
TV companies, civic groups^^^orgoratlons, foundati!bns, governments. 

Gommltment oj Television Time / ^ ^ ' " , 



Having all 18 TV stations in the Region t\m the Town Meeting films 
undoubtejdly helped -gain the newspaper and financial ^support needed and 
probably enlarged ^he number of civic activists who watched by giving them 
a wide -choice of times. But the total audience, especially th^^ hard to 
Interest, might have been larger, with much more advertising of the prograns,. 
even with fewer stations. Platings indicated that the network stations out-^ 
drew the non-network stations 3-1, that prime tlm^ probably is not good- for 
serious documentaries, that llstene«hlp did not decline much from ^he first, 
program* to the last compared ^to the decline of total television viewing .aa 
Spring came on—though most series of educational shows do lose audience 
from the first progr^ to the last. 

- » * • * 
Getting the Money (And Donated Services) 

• ; ^ . V, ^ 

Nearly $2 million in money -and donated services was contributed for 
CHOICES, roughly a third from foundations, >a third £rom corporations 'and 
a third from HUD. The idea appealed quickly, but getting iDOi\ey required 
multiple trips to the ^mie/ potential ^ntrlbutors, mainly because the ' 
project seemed so difficult that the potential contributor had to beeper- 
suaded that Regional Plan could do it- all,. So we had to carry dut the pro- 
ject wiijh day-to-day financing, never kdbwlng^ the total budget, hut using 
'accompllshments/f rom each contribution to persuade other contributors'* It 
could be done: * Among the. fund-raising lessons: small foundations can con- 
tribute on the strength of aii idea; corporations and large"" foundations are 
^ore cautious. Corporations don't want to move out ahead to support a new 
idea;' they contributed mainly in Industry groups. Cbntrlbutlons <ft services 
were valuable': corporations contributed about $150,000 worth, in additloit ^ 
air tlrni^. The CHOICES idea appealed to many corporations which tever had. 
supported Regional Plan before; some have now begun to contribute to the 
Association dlrectfly. ^ 



Content and* Choice Development: Goals and ^valuation - 

The content, development goals of CHOICES were: to reach a far broader 
audience th&a regional planning Issues usually do 1>y making the information 
clearly relevant, understandable and attractive; to keep the Information and 
Choices unbiased; to get to the essence of the Issues below superficial 



solutions; and to explain th^ise essentials in.broicfl enough principles so 
the ideas can be usfed in considering future issues. He feel we did better 
than previous projects have done, judged by ,these criter^ia," but not as well 
as we had hoped to do. Many .more people without a college education saw 
the films and read the book than usually receive information of this type, 
and they were influenced by the material in about the same way aifd degree 
as college-educated re8t)ondent8. Bup Ve did not present the material in 
the form we originally had hoped to doV-persoiial and dramatic, l^ke the 
television programs and reading. that d6 reach'most people. Many called the 
Choices, biased, but loost of them seemed to be objecting to making a forced 
choice among difficult alternatives. Some claimed we had left out better 



alternatives, but no alternatives » were 



suggested which we had not considered 



carefully and rejected. Only a .few said the background material was biased* 

The Process of > Content Development ^ ^ 

. The 16 distinct steps of contenp and Choice development can be sum- 
marize^ as: drafting the Choices, getting expert comments and revising 
them, draft ihg information and arguments on each Choice and resnoading to 
expert cornet on them, r'esponding ,to a Citizen Advisory Committee's com- 
ments on Ch<^e8 and background information, and shepherdine the final 
material throTfgh^ book publication and filming, relying on comaents of only 
a 4few^x)ut8ide experts at the end. Most time-consuming were trying to get 
to the root of the issues so the Ipublic would not be diverted to superficial 
solutions and illustrating. the principles so. the public would have a basis 
forejudging later issues. Segmenting the interlocked concepts into five Town 
Meeting pieces a^so w^p difficult, Most - frustrating was the parochialism 
of many coimnentdtors wh6 did not want to see the viewpoints of the others *■ 
in the Region with vrtiom they necessarily share decision-making on many 
issues: c^ty people .who would not recognize that zoning of vacant l^d was 
, as much a city issue as suburb&n; bracks who did not want to- see middle- ^ 
cla^s white viewpoints on enyironmentHl issues even though these viewpoints 
affected their popketbooks aUd opportunities. AmoUg critical issues: we 
felt we were right in keeping mos£ pf the Choices yes-or-no and in consulting 
the citizen adviQ^rs only .after we had a great deal of the facts and concepts 
researched aild approved by experts.^ We are not sure we were right in the * 
way we organized the material (into five topics and' separate Choices within 
those topics). ^ • 

The ^f feet of Participation: Television, Reading. Discussions 

Watching the film had^a-^reat effect* on participants' opinions (as 
expressed on the ballots)— slightly more effect than reading the book. On 
over a third of the Choices, watching TV made at least a 30-point difference 
in the ballot response. The impact- was about the same on persons of every 
^icatiorial attainment. A Gallup scientific survey indicated that when the 
CHOICES voters starred the project, they w|^re— on the whole—no more inclined 
toward policy changes than the whole population. Discussion tended to de- 
crease support for policy change a little more often than it increased 
support, but the .net e^ffect of discussion on votes was very small. 
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. ' * . • 

The Regional Plan staff Intervened In the film process far more than 
either they or the film team had anticipated. Regional Plan and th^ film' 
producers agreed that a several-day seminar with the film team before start- 
ing would have Improved the process. Rieglonal Plan further concluded that: 

, 1. Botli groups must be considered eqtially In charge. Trying to define areas 
In which film expertness or subject matter expertness shoti^ld prevail d^^ot 
work. 2. Probably the subject-matter agency should hire a film expert on 
staff to relieve the executive prpducer of much of th^ routine work and to 
mediate between film people and the subject experts. If the sponsor does 

» not hire a staff film person, it should recognize that the executive proiducer* 
probably will not h4ve trime tq contribute much directly to the films, so the 
producet of the infllvidoal films should be hired iar consultratlon: with the - 
sponsor » not by the executive prodiicer along* , It is the producer of the . 
ind^idual film with. whom the sponsor will be working primarily. 



Publishing the Book • 

^ Six times as many CHOICES "voters" said- they watched television as said 
Ehey read, the book^ and probdi^y 20 times as many persons saw the films as^ 
read the bpok — and' the TV se%med to have even more impact on its* audience. 
Then Why bother with a book? 1. The combination of reading the book and 
watching ti^levislon had a greater impact than one or the qther ballot results. 
2. The book could be more complete, so discussion groups which indluded a' 
book reader had more facts. 3* The book is permanent. (The most important 
results of previous ^gional Plan public participation efforts resulted from 
persons reading the book after -the meeting.) . Lookeld at another way, CHOICES 
gave Regional Plan a chance to have its material circulated nationally by a ' 
major publisher* Only three po&slblll^les for dissemitiatlng adequate back- 
grotmd reading appear feasible: j^l) a fast-published commbrcl^l paperback, ' 
fas CHOICES had; (2) long articles in a regional edition of a jimgazlne or 
Sunday newspaper supplement; and (3) direct publication of booklet^ or a 
book by a sponspr.' Since a commercial publisher has to have a. national 
market, that alternative will be difficult for regions which do^mot include* 
a tenth of the natlofi's population and a much ^higher shai^e of the nation ''s 
book-buyers, as the New York Region does. Direct puljlicatidn and circula-* 
tlon by the 8t>on8or can be very expensive, e.g., finding retail outlets "or 
ma[ilingj2fipk8. So a flr^ target probably should be magazines and Sunday / 
supplements or using Regional Plan's book with brief ^newspaper articles to 
^PPly the points locally. • * 



Newspaper Partltipatlon . ^ 

l^euapapers probably^ were the most selfless contributors to CHOICES* 
They provided continued publicity,, editorial support, ballots published at 
their own expense,; and reports on ballot results; a few of them published 
; extensive background reading before each Town Meeting. All this despite 
I the fact that the newspapers*, a^h rival, television, was clearly the star 
of the project (even tl^>ugh we scrupulously refralhed from' calling it " 
"Television Town Meetings"). Much of this newspaper support appears to 
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have resulted at least as much from a very long, close and trusted relation- 
ship betve^ Regional Plan and the newspapers a$ from their enthusiasm for 
the project. Unfortunately, the effict of the newspaper contribution has 
been too difficult to unraivel, but data would be made available to social 
scientists to do so. ^ 

Discussion Groups % ^ ^ 

We estimate that upwards of 20,000 persons took part In a* discussion 
group at least once, with a much higher percentage of non-collejge than college 
people In groups. We expected discussions to (1) add information, (2) apply 
the general TV Ideas to personal situations, (3) test the' participants' Ideas, 
(4) force c^re^ul consideration of the Issues after the TV Input, (5) demon- 
strate the need to meld different views ±a plBnnlpg^ttecis±onS',-^-<^)- I mp r ess - - 
people that group action, not just a tiallot response, will be needed to 
achieve policy goals, and (7) perhaps stimulate Initial group action. Ob- 
servers found each of these goals being achieved In some groups, though other 
groups seemed to achieve none. More help to group leaders and a .discussion 
agenda probably would have lii5>roved performance. Although mlny CfiOICES or- 
ganizers felt that recruiting discussion groups was too complicated and re- 
cruitment should h^ve concentrated instead on 'getting people to watch and 
vote,' the premise that more ballots would have resulted may not be valid*. 

a 

Recrultljig Participants 

Explaining CHOICES was^dif ficult : 1. It was coin)lex, involving reading, 
watching TV, balloting and getting individuals to organize and chair dis- 
cussion groups. 2. RPA had to be described, too — and matCy people are not ^ 
aware of how civic organisations work. 3. The importance of regional issues 
had to* be argued; and most people don't reco^ize that they live in a Region. - 
Furthermore^ the people recruited typically* were active in lopal civic affairs; 
they had to be convinced 'that regional issues were relevant to their local 
concents. We had hoped that just having the^ilms on every TV station and ^ 
having extensive publicity in every newspaper] would create an event that 
people would join^because everyone was. doing Jit. This did not happen (though 
in a smaller regioa, it might). Other lessons: (1) face-to-face recruiting 
is essential even with mass media publicity; (-2) an audio-visual aid is use- 
ful for meetings; (5) you cannot rely on large organizations to recruit 
pa'rticiptfts through their own hierarchy, from the top; (4) corporate re- 
cruittoent of employees t)robably is the best way to get participants who are 
not civic activists; C5) mbst people do not-iSee this kind'of project as a * 
favor, to them but rather as a civic chore; (6) most people are not dying to ^ 
have their viewpoint expressed. Tactical decisions ^o be made: <1) alloca- 
tion of effort bebreen getting discuslBlon groupa.^d just getting people to . 
wafch TV and vote; (2) allocation of ^effort between otganizing through re- 
gional associations and organizing through local or county associations; 
(3) allocation of resources between oxganizing and advertising. - 
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> Handling the Ballot^; Design, Distribution, Collectibn and Processing 



/ 



• The problem: having ballots readily' available and easy to depositifeut' 
^ not so ubiquitous that people ^re (1) encouraged^ to fill them out withbut ' 
participating in the project in other ways or (i) given the Impression that 
the ballot jrocess is sloppy and not to be trusted. We succeeded fairly 
well by distrib^utlftg ballots: (1) by mall to pre-rekistered discussion 
hosts; (2) printed in newspapers; (3) in banks and libraries; (4) by corpo- 
rations to employees; (5) by civic, church and educational organizations to 
members. Ballots were* distributed 'afid picked up by United Parcel, by check 
delivery systems of banks and by book distribution systems of libraries as 
well as by mail. Processing of ballots was contributed by corporations; 'it 
worked, but it was slow. 



Interpreting and Reporting Ballot Results and Gettihg Policy Results 



leadership, particularly 
change when an opposed 
s, the ballot results did 
ut ballots are nojt th^ 



While it is tempting to ask many and complicated ballot questions, 
few people will sit still long «aough to read or hdar the answers, properly 
explained and qualified, of any but a tew simple questions. Even the analy- 
sis of complicated questions by demography, geography and type, of participa- 
,tion in CHOICES is very difficult. So yes-no^uestlons are much the most 
useful. Ballot results should inform politicians ^nd civic organizations 
of issues on which they might successfully exercis 
helping them mobilize a majority in favor of poll 
minority has successfully stopped it. By ^-themsel 
not seem to change political* Readers' positions. 

only impetus for change that CHOICES provided. Miky changes in personal 
viewpoint and motivation have been reported, and Western Connecticut and ^- 
Westch^ster civic and business organizations held j follow-up conferences 
stimulated by CHOICES, aimed at direct action on 4ome of the issues the 
project had put on the agenda. — ^ 

* I 

Managing" ghe Project ^ ' ^ i 

Th|^ special management problems might well plagtse other CHOICES 
projects as they did Regional Plan: (1) -raising the money while the project 
is going on^ (2) operating a project that %'as big as 'the whole continuing 
program of the sponsor, and (J) having to r^y on volunteer help and short- 
term employees. !, Operating without a f irm bu^^t requires a sequence of J 
priorities which can be pl\igged in as soon as added money is available. * 
Doubling the staff requires adequate orientation and continued integration , 
of new employees with old. Volunteers require a well-drganized operation 
and good supervision or they should not be employed., ^hort-term organizers 
succeeded, on the whole, even thougH^^y were not fully, experienced and had 
little time to learn. Contributed sdivices caused some manag^ent problems 
but were well worth the extra trouble. 
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Regional Plan Associajion's ^^toI^^O 

TOWN MEETING ON HOUSING 

Sample BaAot 



239103 



0 




TOWN MEETING pCHEDULE 



KOUSING 

TR/ ■ 



^ANSPORTATION 
ENVIRONMENT 
POVERTY » 
CITiES AND SUBURBS 



— RiARCH 17-19, 1973 

— MARCH 31.APRIL 2, 

— APRIL 14-16, 1973 

— APRIL 28-30. 1973 

— M4y 12-14. 1973 



1973 



Please tell us a \Me about yourJelf below so that your views on 
the issuer (pan have their full impact TlHlS BALLOT IS ANONY- 
MOUS Your personal responses cannd) be traced to you as an 
indiyidual % 

ZIP CODE, of your home address, i 

(refer to your Phone Book for ZIP) I , i i | 



- □ 



2IP CODE. of the address where you 
regularly wprk, "study ^r carry out 
daily activities ^ 

AGE. Enter the years of your age 

SEX. Enter 1 for Female, 2 for Male, 

How many children under 18 live in 

your household*? Leave blank if none, ' | i | 
> 

Do you feel you should have had more , , 

rnformation on a CHOK^E in this ballof? 

If so, enter the number of the CHOICE. * ' — ' — ' 

HEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER OF YOUR CHOICE 

Do you -consider yourself 

1- Black 2. White ; * 

3. Other than Black or White 4, Puerto Rican 
What Is your approximate faipily income? 

1; Under $4,000 2. $4,(X)0-$8ioO ^ 3. $8,501 -$13,000 

4. $13.001 -$20,000 5. $20,001 -$36,000 6.* Over $35,000 
How far have you gone in schooP 

1. No High Scho(jl diplpma f 
. 2. High School diploma ' 4 

3. Some education after Hi^h Sqhool 

4. Four ymr college d^igree (B A , B S.) 

5. GraduHt or professional degree 

In participating in this Town Meeting did you. 
(Circle a$ ma^ny as apply) . ; 

1. Watch the television program? ' * 

2. Read newspaper articles on CHOICES issues? ' 

• "V-^ "HOW TO SAVE URBAN AMERICA,*' the ' 
^ ,»:^E8' background book? 

IS the issues in ji group!? 



•^CIRCLE THE NUMBER OF YOUR CHOICE 
CHOICE 1 



CHOICE 2. 



CHOICE 3. 



CHOICE 4: 



CHOICE 5. 



CHOICE 6. 



CHOIC€ 7. 
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CHOICE B. 
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CHQICE 9. 
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Would ^'liS^l^or or oppose replacing local schpol 
taxes with^^e form of a state-wide tax? 



1. FAVOR-, . 2. OPPOSE 



3. NO OPINION 



To allow thfe construction of more private housing, 
would yqu favor or oppose zoning more vacant land 
for less expensive housing (attached or on 8m4ll lots), 
even if socpe zoning responsibility were shifted to 
county or state governcnents? 

; f. FAVOh^^^ 2. OPPOSE 3. NO OPINION 

r 

Do you favor or oppose allowing more mobile home 
parksjn this Region, providjng they -conform to hich 
design staniards*? 

1. FAVOR ^ 2. OPPOSE 3. NO OPINION 

Do you favor or oppose ;public programs which 
encourage the transfer of management responsibility 
for deteriorating tiousing from private owners to 
tenant groups and community organr^aUorvf} 

1. FAVOR . 2. OPPOSE 3. NO OPINION 

bo you favor or oppo^^reater public investment In 
rehabilitating and maintaining older city housing? 

1. FAVOR 2. OPPOSE 3. NO OPINION 

Where shoyld most new subsidised (government 
assisted) housing for low-income people be built? 
Checi< one. 

1. Predominantly jf|^ ghetto areas 
2- Outside ghetto areas 

3. No more subsidized housing should t>e^bullt 

4. J4o opinion ^ • - 

If low'l^me housing were to be located away from 
ghel^ areas, what principle sHould govern sTIeselec- 
tion?. Check one. 

1. Require each municipality, regardless of location, 
4o accept a "fair-sh^e*' of ne^ low-lucome housing 

2. Place low-income housing only near, jobs and 
public transportation - ^ 

3. No opir»<on . / 

Would you favor or oppose a ^ift away fVorn building 
public, housing projects for low-income families 
toward providing them with k "housing allowance" i 
that enables them to purchase or rent moderate- 
income housin^n the private market? 

2. OPPOSE 3. NO OPINION 



1. FAVOR 

To encourage middle-income people to live IrTlcities, 
woulO you favor or oppose greater subsidies for 
mlddle-mcorme housing in cities? 



1. FAVOR .2. OPPO.SE 3. NO OPINION 




BALLOT MUST BE TAPED (4ER^ 



Funding for CHOICES >iy#^ 

•S of Pebruary 14. 1973 FOR #n 

Fifnancial support has included a maior grant ^(rom the U.S Department of Housing and 
Urban^ ^Development and contributions from the followng fotindations and corporations. 

0^ ¥nmm CwWiifcutor* 



POtMOATIONt m 

VinctnJ Asto* FouOtJlKOn , * 

RobtM Slerling Clark Foundation ^ 

The Focd Foiindaiion \ 

FunO Fof Th« City CH Nvw York 

J M Kaptan Fund 

Ct>arl«s F Katt«f«ng Foundation 

New York COfnmuntty Tfu^T 

M«w Yo»k Foyndalion , 

Ra»pti E Ogd«n Fouodatioo » 

Ot'n Corporation Charitable Ttust ^ 

Th« Prospect Ht»> Foundation 

Rockeieiler Brol^e's Fund * 

Rochel««er Fouodatior* 

The Florence and Jof>n Schumann Foundat 

Taconic Foundation , 

Wallace Eijabaf Fund ^ > 

XOtlMCIICIAL tAMKS 

American National Bank & Trust Compar , 
Wanher^ I rusi Company 
Ch«rr»ca) Bank 

Connecticut Bank & Trust Company — Darien 
Fipsi National City Bank 
, Ffht Nati«»ai State Bank oi t*e« Jersey 
Irving Trust Company 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
Manrte Midland Bank — New'^ork 
P«opltS Ttu^ of New Jersvy — Hackensack 
Prospect Park NaOonai Bsrik — New Jersey 
• $|ate National Bank ot Connecticut — Bndgepori- 



The Sen »y«lefn 

Ch«M Hanlwitw tank 

Coca CotatolWnf Co otMrNFYerk ^ 

ItM 

teOUWTICt INOUSTRV 

Bache i Co inc 
Charles E Mernii Trust 
Pstne WebC>er Jackson & Curi'S 
Srhearson Hammi!) & Co 

IMSURAMCe COMPAMIfcS ^ 

Equitabtt Li»# Assurance Socr^ 
InsuWnce Cornpany of North Ar»\erica 
Mutual Lite Insurance Conpany of New YorK 
Mutual Bef>efit lit^ insurance Company 
New York LJIe lnsuranc<?Company 
Prudential tniurance Compj^ny of America 
Teac^^rj insorancp & Annuit) Assn'-iation o( A 

INOUSTMAl COPtPORATIOMS 

CIBA GEIGY Cor'pbrat on 

ContirvenlabCafi^Company 

General Electnc Company 

General Telephone & Ei«(lfoniCS Corp'^'atio'^ 

intef^ationat Paper C'^'^iar 

Me^ck 4. Company 

Moore Business Forms inc 

J C P#nr>ey Cof^panj^ 

Ptizer Incorporated 

Sc he r m g -C or p (Vat 1 on 

S«n9er Company 

The Sperry h Hutchinson Company ^ 



UriLrrics 

Bell Laboratories 
Consoltdaied Ed«sc 
Long Island LightinyCompan, 
New Jersey BeH Teiepnone Company 
New York Telephone Company 
Pubifc Service Electric 4 Gas Co 
Southern New England Telephorw? Company 
Western Electric 

SAVIMGS tANKS 

American Savings Bank 
Bowery Savings B>nks ' 
The BronJ Savings Bank 
Central Savings Bank 
Cily Savings Bank - Bridgeport 
• Dene Savings Bank of New Vorn 
Dry Oo<g» Sa^rtngs 6ank 
Emtgrani Savings Bank 

Green*ich Federo' Sdvtngs and Loan Assoc j 

Ihp Lincoln Savings 8an« 

New York aarxk tor Savmgb ^ 

Norwalk sAings Socetr 

People s Saving Bank — Bridgeport 

South Norwalk SavirgS'Bank 

StamfpIS Saving Bank 

Un.teo States SaS.njs Sank of Newjrn New J 
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GEORGE GALLUP, CHOICES FOR 76 
P.O.-BOX1476 

«RAND CENTR^^ST^TION 
NfeW YORK, NEW VORK lOO^I? 



FOLD- BAC^ HERE FIRST 



In which direction shall we ftead this New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut Urban Regiori, 
in time for the Nation's 200th Anniversary in 
i976'> This is your char^c*^ to tell those who 
, are making.the decisions. ^Jnfornriatioh 
exal3ining the CHOICES is being presented on, 
ont-hourTV programs to be broadcast over^f '3^^' 
allihe F^gion's TV channels: Many news- ^ "^/^ * 



ERIC 



*will publish articles on the'CHOlCES. ' 



36 



1^ 



^'^HOW tO SAVE URBAN AMERICA/' avails 
at newsstands and bookstores, provides m< 
backgrcxjQd. Many schools, churches, union, 
businesses, civic organizations and incfividuar 
citizens are forpriing groups talfelch the 
program and discuss the issues before eacri 
person marKs a bahot. Participate^^ a group 
if possibly Votes will be announped quickly 
via newsfJaper, radi^/arta TV. 

40. 
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PROFESSIQNAL CONSENSUS MOPEL 



This modej. has 22 necessary component^ and 22 matching -optional 
elements comprising those- cbmg^pents, as shown on the followihg pages. 

Each element ^s one choice from among the available alteratives; 
thus each element could be' replaced with another — perhaps better — 
element to adapt it to a particular situation. The model should be 
adapted to the a«ei\cy, time, place, and circumstances in which it will 
he used, \ . 

, The accompanying^ case illustration — iiunediately following .the 
22-ltem profile and the 22-item description of the model itself — 
4oe9 ,not use the model in, its pure fotm, ef course/ Some elements 
have b^en replaced and some >riew' components have been added. The case 
illvstrat^ 'flexlM^^plclllful^ use^f the general ideas in the model 
rather <lhan rigid^^Btenc#^Q thejfi* 

If 
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PROFILE OF PHOFESSIONAL CONSENSUS MODEL ' 



Necessary Gqmppnents 



Optional ^em 



a. PURPOSE 



SPONSOR 



PERSONNEL 



IDENTIFYINa ISSUES 
AND OPTIONS 



5. 



FRAMiNf^DEBATE 



* ■ Q^elect goals 
' ^ [j2^Selec| problems ^ 
f^^elect solutions 

^ . It^^^ Policy-setting agency J' 
* yi I Off iciat- advisers to agency 
^ Q Clients of agency 

I I Respected public interest group 

^ IV^^^gency staff 
rfl'^onsul tants 
[2^0utside organizations 

Expert testimony 
0^O0mmissioned papers from experts 
. [li|^^e levant literat^e 

erviews with sample of participants 

[B^estricted list of topics 
- Q Restricted list of options 



SELECUNCPARTlClPAfrrS 



r~l Sponsor selects 
[^Cooperating organizations select 
I I Participants select themselves 



ERIC 



is 
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7. TYPES OF PARTICIPANTS . 



8. NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 



Ij^^eaders 
(^^Spokespersons 

S2^ndividuals speaking foi; jthAiselves 

n Up to, J.00 
□ lOo' to' 1000 
■ fpT^er 1000 



9. EXPERTISE OF 
. PARTICIPANTS 



10. MTERMINING ' - 

< ACCEPT^ILITY TO 
' - PARTICIPANTS 



'11. TYPE OF iNFORMATlON " 
TO BE ;5UPPLiEp*«0 
PARTICIPANTS V 



□ Low ■ f ' 

□ High ^ 
[^Combination ^ 

I I ♦ely on past expetience 
Q0^k leaders 
{0^Ask spokespersons 

i|X^urvey sample of prospective ^participants 

53^ Topics • / ' 

jj^^acVground 



12.^ TYPE OF INFORMATION 

TO BE^CtfeLECTED.FROM 



Sherry descriptions of Options 
(^j^i^rguments pro and con ' 
J I Sample policy statements 
f I Definitions of key terms. 

L^^^rgumeitts 
f K^h<5ices^ of options 




NeviUr opt ions 



9 
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iffiDIA FOR SUPPLYING 
INFORMATION 



•r 



MBftA FOR COLLECTING 
INFORMATION ^ 



IDENTIFYING PARTICIPANTS 



WEIGHING OPINIONS 



I I Television * ^ 

□ Radio • 

. 1 I Newspapers ^ * ^ 

I I Magazines 

It/f^rochur^s - 

I I Books 

©^eting^^ 

I I Telephone, 

[j^^^ace-to-face individual interviews 

t^^Face-to-face group interviews 

one individual interviews 

I I Voice votes at meetings 

» 

# 

il Applause at meetings 
l|X^uestionnaires at meetings 
fj^^^uestionnaires by mail 
I I Questionnaires at public places ' 
I I Responses at computer terminals 

r^^Names of individuals ^ 

ofessional position 
[^Organization membership 
rjjii^DemQgr aph ic characteristics 
I I Geographic location 
S^Or^identified ^ 

person, oite vote 
[0^P ecial weight for professional position 
[l3^pecial weight for orgaAzation membership 
' 'Ji^^pecial weight^for demsgraphic characteristics'* 

□ Special weight for geographic location ^ 

. *i 45 



. *17/ CONVBfcGING OPINIONS 



la. REPORTING OPINIONS 



19. PRESENTING RESULTS 
TO POLICY-SETTING 
BODY ' . 



20. PRESENTING RESULTS 
TO PARTICIPANTS 



21. TIME^SPAN 



22, COST . 



* I ^/^l8CU88lon 

l^^xchanglnfg minutes-^ 
rn Repeated voting 

Majority views 
II^^Mlnorlty views 
[j^^Special populat ions ' views 

\^ Writteh report 
report 

I I Television 

I I Radio - ' . • 

I I Newspapers 

I I Magazines 

(^^Brochures 

f I Books ^ V 
f^Qlee tings 
I I Telephone . • 

I I Several months 

fj^^One year 

r~| Several years 

' □ Under $25,000 

[j0^$25,OOO td $100,000 
□ Over $100,000 



DESCRIPTION OF PROFESSIONAL '•CONSENSnS MODEL * * 

1. Its purpose Is to determine goals, sort out problems, and select solutions 
to those problems by going to those specialized experts and general prac- 
titioners in the profession. upon whose good opinion the effectiveness of 
the educational agency depends. ^ ^ . ' 

* . ' . - / 

2. It is sponsored by the policy setting agency itself, for which it is a basie 
and continuing approach to policy determination because it depends upon 
professions^ good will and endorsement for its success. 

3*^^ Is staffed by agency personnel, supplemented by widely recognized out- 
side consultants known to be expert in the mat^i^'s being "debated and by 
. outside organization? to assist with producing substantive publications 
and with logistical -matters at meetings. 

4. It identifies potential goals, significant problems, and possible solutions 
by using a ''combination of expert testimony gathered through face-to-face and 
telephone interviews, coipnissioned papers to explicate issues and options 
and to provide in-depth background information and reasoning, surveys of 
relevant literature, and interviews with samples of participant?. 

5. It uses a restricted list of topics apd a suggested list of options Sut 
invites scholars, experts, and general practitioners to improve the agenda, 
the arguments, and the solutions. * 

6. It asks a broad group of poop«rating professional associations ta appoint 
or 'select paxticipants as a way of assuring that many individuals will take 
part and as a way of gaining endorsemmt for the enterprise from those 
associations so as^to make it credible. ^ 

It invites elected and appointed leaders and others who typically serve as 
spokesmen for their profesfflonal colleagues to take part, along with a ^ 
cross-section of the membership of the cooperating organizations. , 

8. It seeka to involve many thousands of individual professionals partly to 
gain an accurate understanding of their views and partly to Increase the 
constituency and In^rove the image of the agency. 

9. It ffs^ procedures appropriate for an enormous range of itrof essional, know- 
ledge because it assumes that distinguishlB scholars «in the substance of 
the dttcussions as^ well ^s persons coiq>letely unfamiliar with the issues 
and options will wani: to air their views. 

10. It checks every aspect of the^ operational plan and the text of every . agency ' 

^ statement about the issues and options- with leaders, spokespersons, and ^ 
typical members of the cooper/itlng erganizations before making l^hem official. 

11. It supplies all participants with a list of topics, background teadlng, an 
overview of the process Itself, brief descriptions of the prol>leMi>aiMl pos- 
sible solutions, and balanced pro and con arguments about the options. * 



12. It col^lects the participants' ar^ments, choices of options, new'optiona, 
and new issues as well as deliberately seeking. lessons learned from their 
professional esfiperiences. ^ ^ * 

13. It avoids all forms of mass media and depends inst^d on a series of special 
7 publications prepared by the agency staff -and outside consultants and organl 

zatlons~plus attendance by the agency staff at many meetings of the coopera 
ting organizations — to ^q)lain the issues and the options to participants. 

14. It collects information from participants through face-to-face interviews 
. witli •distinguished scholars and well-placed leaders and spokesp/'ersons, 

through face-to-face intetvlews with significant groins of professionals, 
through frequent telephone interviews with /influential individuals, and 
through questionnaires collected at meetings and returned to the agency by 
mail^ ^ * • 

15. It identifies influential individuals by name, position, organization mem- 
bership and degree of professional expertise; it Identifies gefieral prac- 
tit^ners in the profession only by professional pesition but not by name 
or other characteristics. 

16. It ^8s4^s distinctly different w&tghts to the opinions of participants 
according to their professional positions, memberships, and demographic 
characteristics, giving especially heavy weights to those, who are most 
expert in the substance being discussj^ and who are expected to have a 
close relatioVishlp with the agency in the future* ' 

17. It relies on discussion at^meetings and the exchanging of miriUtes among 
groups as means of .converging opinions, along with a serial arrangement 
of meetings that allows foi; cumulatiye^ th^king by successive groups^ 

18. It reports majority, minority, and special populations' views, giving 
different i^ti^ weights to those views not according *to quantity but accor- 
-ding to the prof^sional 'Standing of thos^ holding 'the vj,ews» 

19. It presents results the governing .board and the chief administrators 
of the agency. in a complete technical report accompanied by elaborate 
oral explanations and Interpretations. 

20» It siimmarlzes results for participants and for the profession at large in 
brochures and through presentations by agency staff at meetings of the 
cooperating organizations. 

21. ,It takes plaice during a period of at least one year — or longer^if necessary 

to build general understanding and a consensus, at least among highly ip^ 
fluential professio'Dal ^}.eaders» 

22. It costs from $25,000 to $100,000^ depending upoh the number of issues to 
be considered and the nunn>er of participants to be, involved. 
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Case Illustratj£n^: NATIpNAL IlfSTITUTE OP EDUCATION 



Currlculim Development Policy 



SEEKING CONSENSUS 



The National Institute of Educatioii is a unit within the" Department 
of HeAlth, Education and Welfare specifically concerned with research and 
development in education. As an agency separate from and parallel- to the 
U.S. Office of Education, NIE is responsible for generating new scientific 
knowledge and creating new educatiohal ideas and products to Improve 
education. 

i 

Policy for NIE is determined by its National Council on Educational 
lUsearch (NCER) . The membership of NCER consists of laypersons and pro- 
fessionals. 

The NIE Curriculum Development Tdsk Porc6 was established ih November, 
1975. It^is a temporary group specifically responsible for conducting a 
national discus'lsion of curriculum development and Implementation, issues • 
about ^which NCER must formulate policy for NIE. The Task Force began its - 
work in November ,^ 1975, and expects to conclude it early in 1977. 

Curriculum Developm^t Singled Out as a Problem ' ^ ' 

In August, 1975, a group of outside consultants appointed by NIE sub- 
mitted to NCER and to the Director a repprt titled 'R & t Funding Policies 
of the National Institute of Education: Review and Recotapendations . One . 
reconiBendation concerned "Issues of the Present Value of Curriculum Develop 
ment as a Strategy For AlBlng Schools": 

That the NIE d«»<it^explicit and public attention to issues 
of the present value of purriculum development as a strategy- 
for aiding schools. We iense strongly-held and diverse views 
on the subject, anjj there appear to be policies tei^ in part, 
IT ^ op private judgements of the merits of thie case. But we notice 

little public airing of the debate. Some writing, conveniiig, 
and general discussion of the value of Federal support of cur- 
riculum development would be a natiotial service, as well as 
useful in reaching an4 explaining a key. NIE policy choice. 

' . In September, 1973, NCER passed* the followinj> resolution: . 

The Council requests the Director to arrange, if possible in 
conjunction with NS^ and the Chief Stat^ School Officers, for 
the preparation of contending, informed "briefs" on the value « 
of -curriculum change as an aid to schools, for systematic 
^ public discussion of the briefs, fiitd for the preparation of 

recommendations^ to the Federal Government on future funding . 
policy in this area. 




NCER Instructed Its*^ Program Subcommltlee to oversee the work of the Task 
Force and to keep NCER Informed about Its progress. 



Identifying Curriculum Issues 

In Novianber, 1975 » the NIE Dlrec^r appointed a 4*member Task Force 
and an ll^member Steering Committee* to Wersee Its work. The Task Force 
then appointed f^pre outside expert con^ltants In curriculum to assist it 
In Identifying the foremost issues, prolblems, and concerns in curriculum 
development and Implementation. 



First Round of Interviews. , In December , 1975, Task Force members and 
other NIE staff interviewed representatives of over 60 organizations of 
laypersons and i^rofessionals and studied almost SO documents. That work 
turned up an agenda of six critical curriculum issues: 

1« Who should play what roles in curriculuxi development and " 
change? What roies should be played by national, regional 
and state agencies? by parents' and citi'izens* organiapationsf 
' by schools and districts? by professionals and experts? 

i 

2. In situations where values conflict, whose values should be 
embodied in the curriculum &f the schools and how should this 
be decided? 

3. sHould the Federal Government be^involved in curriculum 
development? If so, how? 

4. How can local prerogatives with respect to curriculum develop- 
ment be preserved and enhanced? * 

5. How. beneficial have been the curriculum changes of the past 
two decades? 

' • . 

6. What kinds of substantive curriculum improvements are needed 
now? 

A Call ^or a Larger Conversation 

It quickly became clear to the Task Force that these curriculum issues 
concerned an enormously wide array of Individuals and groupe. What made it 
so clear was that the first wave of interviews shouwsd the foUowlnA; 

^ 

1. The over-^ldlng Interest was In hsi^ a plecre of the action ' 
At all levels of decision-«aklng. This msaiis having a voice 
in what federal and state agencies 4o» as veil as sselxig to 
it that local prerogatives are in noVay usurped or infringed 
upon by these agencies. In fact» the classic curtlcultsi 
questions of what shall be taught and' of how progr^ shall 



b« organized were overshadowed by the deslte to make a dif- 
ference, to be consulted, ajwNto be Involved In the making 
of currlculir decisions. While Individuals and groups often 
had strong views on what should and* should not be emphasized 
In school p'rogjams, concern for "who should make currlcular 
decisions?" appeared to take priority over the question of 
•Vhat shall be taught?''^ 

This concern for Involvement and for not "being pixt upon" 
was accompanied by a feelliu^ of Impotence ^ of not being heard, 
and of having only a limited scope of influence. There was ' 
also the view, rathefr widely held, that somebody else or some 
other group controls the ball game—be it pr^of esslonals, 
bureaucrats,, or some ubiquitous "they." In effect, there did 
not appear to be easy communication among groups with paraHel 
concerns but different views. There were many different voices 
but little Joining of these voices in a give-and-take exchange. 

Most of the views expressed began with or inq^lied assumptions 
about where decisions were being made, who was and was not 
listened to and. Indeed, what existed ^ school programs and 
had to be changed. These assun^tions ^xtually placed one* 
set of poaitlons in competition with some other set : there ^ 
were antagonists and protagonists. Imagined or real. There 
were undesirable things to be corrected in ttfe schools. 
Imagined 6r real. The claims and charges were often so con- 
tradictory or mutually exclusive that one is led to wonder 
what actually goes on in schools, whether generalizations ate 
possible and whether anybody knows. 

Although approaches to resolving the dllennas for currlcular 
Improvement posed by the foregoing observations ^do not come 
through, the designated arena for resolution was local. The 
desired, role perceived for federal involvement ranged from 
no activity in curriculum development to providing resqurces^ 
for those things not easily done solely' by loca^ connunities, 
This^ raises the question as to whether 'federal (and state) 
agencies have a responsibility to serve both what various 
groups state as their interests and needs and what the 
Republic requiices that nay tratfecend more parochial matters. 
To^ example,- the responses, with a few notably exceptions, 
failed to mention cpntinuing crimes in urban education, the 
educational needs of ethnic minorities, and those other prob- 
lem areas dominating the national commitments' of the *60's. 

Related to much-^of the above, there was widespread dissatis- 
faction with the failure of past. strategies of curriculum' ' 
development and change to enlist the collaboration of many 
groups perceiving themselves to have a stak« in the enter- 
prise. Consequently, is doubtful that any logical, ra'tional 
approach guided solely 'by 'Werts'-' and theories will captpre 
more than a very limited cdfpi^uei^cy. Further, there did 




not a^lse oat of an analysis of what individuals or groups 
« ^ said any strategies or propdsals likely to capture the imaglna 
tion of others. It appeared that there was a ne^d to effect 
genuine debate over c^tral Issues; to sort out what various 
groups do, wish to do, and might do in curriculum devel<tpment; 
and to provicte' the kinds of information about current programs 
and practices which might ^se?ve both to enlighten the debate 
and point tO-§reas of needed improvement around which construe 
tlve, collaborative efforts^ might coalesce.. 

Alternative Plans for a Laifger Conversation ^ ' 

In response, the Task Force went to IJCER with several alternatives for 
enlarging the curriculum discussions. It^said, ih'part;^' 

The NIE should provide a number of forums for discussion of 
current curriculum Issues under conditions that would facilitate 
and encourage a more genuine debate .than bas heretofore taken 
place, and In^whlch there would be a presentation of the ful\ 
range of vifswa and maximum attention paid to relevant research - 
and scholarship. One goal of this exchange is to better^ Inform 
the Institute and other agencies (Federal, dtate,! local, and 
private^ about the desires, interests, concerns, and capabilities 
o( Xhe various participants in curriculum development, and there- 
by to enable the Institute to decide whether and, if so, Vhere 
and how to commit Its energies. To provide such forums, the 
' Institute could employ a variety of dey^es. It could: 

» • ' 

^ • OrganjLze formal discussions at the scheduled meetings 
^ of concerned organizations, professional and lay-. 

• Work with the Public Broadcasting Service or the Com- 
mercial networks to create felevlf^on' programs for 

^ nationwide airing pre^ntlng issued ^and contending ^ 
views. .Possibilities ift other media should be«^explored 
as well. 
-* 

• Sponsor conference at which contending briefs could. 

he presented and discussed, %d.th the printed proceed- , 
-V ings made callable for the enrlcfanent ^f local debates. . 

• Distribute the various rej>orts emerging from the 
Institute's currifculum activities to interested organi- 

. zatlons wlthj|^qu«rst8 for their Ireactlons. ^ Summaries ^ 
of the responses could be made part of the Institute's 
ongoing curriculum reporting. Specifically, should the 
Council approA of the presedt report as ad expression 
of NIE'^s current plans and position with; respect to 
curriculum change, the document should i>4 circulated to 
interested parties.* Responses should be solicited. 



•Create a public affairs kit showing how local schools 

and school districts can organize publlt discussions 
f yof curriculum matters arising "in their com|ta^it;ies. 
,Such a kit might include a list of resources and re- 
source persons likely to be useful in sjuch (Tlscussions, 
-ideas for organizing the presentation of diver^Se points 
of view, ^ and other helpful suggestions! ' 

• Kap out the arenas where curriculum actions npw occur, 
the actbrs in the proems, and the manner in which ac- 7 
tions are taken. 

ft * * • » ' 

• Commission position papers' to explore ways to open up 

' the process to all with a legitimate stake in the re-, 
suits ^ The papers should ai6o examine way;^ to make the 
process more effective and efficient, and they should 
suggest actions NIE and other governmental agencies 
might take to bring about needed improvements. 



Organizing a Larger Conversation^ 



Early in 1976, the NCER Program Subcommittee recomended, and the full 
membership, of NCER agreed, that the Task Force should undertajce a six-month 
interlocked series of events to widen the conversation about' what NIE 
should adopt as its curriculum development and £«?)leoentation policy; 

' ' • ' • . \ 

Bringing^ in an Outside ^gencv ' 

. The task Force began to lay out the plan, continuing to talk with Its 
outside consultants and to se^ advice from other Individuals and organiza- 
tions as to what the total plan should be. The Task Force. also retained 
an outside agency to help it plan and execute the series of events. 

• Those consultations resulted In the^elaborate plan, described below. 

Developing Seven Products 

In July, 1975, the Task Force presented to the NCER Program Subcommittei 
and received approval of a plan.', a diagram pf which appears on the following 
page. , * 

The activit;tes called for wpuld result in a set of seven policy- shaping 
documents* ks shown in the diagram. t ~ 

- . J". ' 

.Th6 products are as follows: - ^ 

■ ' , ' y '' 

1. Framework. The task Force conmissioned its. outside agency 
to develop a logical outlii^e for thinking about school im- 
^ .;prova^t8, focu8ii« specifically on topics and issues 

\ j \ : ••• ;.53;, - ^' . '. . 



•Jm. 



'surrounding curriculum development as one means for currl- • . 
cuXum improvement. It ^ to establish clear boundaries for 
the ensdilK wrk (what is and ^hat is not part of "curriculum 
development and li^pl^bientation?") and to delineate a se( of 
Importanti Interrelated topics %>r the subsequent papers> 
discussions I and conference described below. ^ 

Mapping Paper .' The Task Force also commissioned its outside 
agency to prepare a description of the current state of^the 
nation's currlciilum (development enterprise: the participants, 
their activities^ and dynamics of their interactions. ^Two 
versions were called for — the first a dQjtalled, Wchnlcal 
versloti forj^holarsi curriculum- specialist s« and other 
especially Interested parties; the second a brief readable * 
version for the 'lay publjlc. The mapping papers wfll be used 
to establish a backdrop^ f or latter papers and conversations 
and will serve to remlqd ^all writers and discussants df the 
coaplexlt^ of curriculum activity in the United States. 

Analytical Papers . The Task Force commissioned si* indlvl- 
dixal scholars to prepare the following analyses: 

• A brief history ot systematic curriculum development.' ^ ) 

~# An^ssessinent of the legal constralntSi 2^e8ponslbilltleSt 
and' rights of key actors and agencies In curriculum ^e^ 
velppment . ^ \ ^ • 

• Major approaches to curriculum development. ' 

• An assessment of fgrces influencing curriculum change, and 
stability. > ' ' . - . 



• An assessment of \iio Influences the curriculxnT^nd Iqi^vtiat 

I ways. , / . . ^ ^' 

• -Educational improvements h^^t s^r^g^^ by curriculum develop- 
ment. * * , ' ^ ^ 

The scholarly analysjfts will be used to bring fbrwar.d the 
history of curriculum development and display. what Ve.have 
-learned over' several decades. The analyse^ will be used by 
the pbliiiy' paper writiers^ai^ by thb^e attending the national 
conference described below« a ' * 

Policy Papers . The Task'Force will commisslpn experienced 
federal policy advisors or advocates varying policy 
positions to articulate the arguments for aiS" against NIE*8; ^ 
policy alternatives. . These papers will.be Informed by the 
mapping papez; |ind. the analytical papers described above 
by the discussion guides and >the Reports of gCtlded discussions 
described below.^ They will, be useS^y participants at th^ 
national* conference to* sharpen the Issues and stimulate li)-' 
fomreil debate. ' j - ^ ' 
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5* Discussion Guides > dirf^^pj^ Force conmlssloned Its. outside 
' agency to prepare a"get;*pf 'discussion guides to provide focus 
to conversations at* tl|e meet Itj^gs scheduled for the fall of. ^ 
1976 » insuring that the idellberat ions of the ^Various groups I 
will; relate to the' policy paper topics. Thife wlil ^ilow the. 
advice of the experienced f^eral policy advisors 'to be 
^compared and contrasted wltly tihk advice coming from, the diverse 
^ gTOups desortAed below. That., <.n turn, will enable those 4^ 
att^ndjtng the national conference , to w^lgh ^advice from both ^ 
sources. (Two samples of the set. .of ten discussion guides* 
-ar^ attached •) * . " * 



, 6. Reports- of Guided Discussions , ' Thp T^sk Force will continue 
^ £0 meet with the reptesen tat Ives M tbany, different educational 
constituencies at annual iDeetings (where' people f^om all parts 
of the nati(5n can participate) and at special meetings ^th 
various organizational leaders in Washington. In addition, 
* the Task Force will provide cjuantltlea of discussio'n guides 
9 ' , ^° organizations wlahing to hold the*r own meetings or to mail 

" ' ' the guides to their membership as mail-batk ballk)ts. The 

Task Force will write minutes of its meetings with various 
groups %nd will tabulate responses to the guides, repor^ng 
the results to pmrtlcipants at the national conference 
described below. ' . • 

- : ■ ' / 

7. National Conf erence^roceedings . The Task Force will sponsor 
a national conference at the end of 1976. It will be at- 
. ^ tended by the paper writers^ representatives of ^important 

^ . educational coqstltuencies^^nd representatives'* of federal ^ 

agencies, having an intere^^ln curriculum development. The 
results of the deliberaypna conducted up to that point will 
bef'presented in writing and in speeches at the conference, 
* . ^Ich is expected jto synthesize the thl;nklng done yp tp that 
time and-'-hapefully-^to reach concensus on what curriculinn 
^ _ ^policies IJCfel should adopt for NIE. ^ The sefe of oubllshed 

^ ' Conference proceedings will Include sunnarles of ^ the various 
^paperS) digests of what the participants said al>out those 
papers, 'and summaries of the^ participants' policy recoftnen- 
dations to the federal government • ' ^ 

^ Three versioni of the papers will^ be prepared :> The fir^t 

a * Qn executive suMary of key npints to guid^ the NIE Director 

4p ^In making riirri nilifll fipHry wrnnrK nilnr f niiii to NCER, the 

.second a detailed technical monograph, and the third a book 
V ^ * or fferies of Articles for the general public^. \^ ^ 

Anticipated Results ^ , ^ ' 

The Task' Force expects that the above activities add products resulting 
therefrom will enable the Director in. December, 195 <^ to- submit a report to 
NCER explaining the following: * " * . 

. : . -. „• 5tr' • \ 
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1. The nature of Important current l&sues in curriculum develop 
ment and lapleaentatlon and In federal. <:urrlculum policy, 

2. Alternative positions ^and argvunents with respect to each 
Issue. ' ^ ' ' 



3. The positions of specific groups (students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, etc.) with respect to each issue. 

4. The main alternative policy stances fft: NIE. 



5. The lil^y ii^sets an^} liabilities of e^ch stance. 

ML* 

f 6. The D^Htor.'s policy recoimaendatlons. 

Moreover, the' Task >orce expects the result^ will lead t6 improved 
professional and public understanding and support of whatever curriculum 
polidibs NCER adopt« for NIE. 
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NIE CU^RICULIJM DEVELOPMENT ISSUES 

Gaidar for'Publk DkcuMion 
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DCPARTMENt OF HEALT'»%w^UCATIfN. AND WELFARE 

WASHINGTON. D.C. a02Ot » 



OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 



TKie enclosed discussion guides are a significant nart of the work of the NIE 
Curriculum Development Task Force, which was estaUllahed in November, 1975, 
at the request of Nlrifs policy making body, the Natfonal Council on Educar ' 
tional Research. ' . ' 

<^^.. / . 

^ The National Council is now considering a number of policy choices for guiding. 
NIE's curriculum activities. The"Coun;:il has asked tlie Task Force to gather 
information that will help to gul,de those policy choices. ^ 

The Council is seeking t^e answers to these questions: 



1. H6V should NIE define "curriculum"?. 

2. Should NIE develop new curriculaij ^ 

3. Should NIE evaluate new curricula? ' ^ .J # 

4. ' Should NIE h«l^ implement new curricula? 

5. Who should plan curriculum activities with NIE> 

6. How much curriculum J.eader8hip should NXE exert? 

7. Who should perform curi^iculum activities for NIE? 

• 8. Should NIE emphasize r.esearch, developmerrt, or implementation? 

' 9. How should NIE divide itsi, development efforts? 

^ 10^ What ty^es of new xurricula should NLE develop? 

One of the most crucial types of information for answering these questions 
is the views of all interested, parties — pKents, other citizens, students, 
scho%t personnel, curriculum specialists,^ scholars, and so forth. For each 
question, the Task Force has developed a yellow disgussion guide outlining 
some policy choices and it has developed, a blue summary of all choices for 
all questions. The yellbw Ruides and the blue summary accompanying this 
letter have been designed to help us cd3,lect your views , either in a dis- 
cussion session or through your written reactions. 



Thank you 1^ your tfime and interest 
look.forwaff to hearing from you and p 
carefully as we develop our pollcTes. 



responding to these questions. We 
promise to consider your statements 



Harold L. Hodgklnson ^ 
Director / - , 
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^ ' What The Task Forte Has Done So Far 

— — — ■ 

A year a^o the Task Force began lyy identifying corriculum issues, pro- 
blems, and concerns -ejcpressed by professip^als antf laypersons in over 60 
.organizations and in 50 key documents, ^e results were published in January, 
, 15^6 ^8 Current Is sues, Problems > and 'Concerns In Curriculum Development . 
The report was widely circulated. (Wi^te for a copy if you are interested.) 

/ Last spring the Task Fpr'ce' cpntinued to seek opinions and then condensed 
/ th^ issues into the accompanying yellows discussion guides and* blue* sunniary. 

Last summer the Task Force conmiissioned a-national panel of .scholars to 
to descirbe curriculum development in the U.S. during th^ past century— par- 
ticuiary the past 20. years—commissioned a national' cross-section of curricu-: 
lum developers to tell what they ha^e learned through personal experience, 
^ and commisslfoned a national partel of policy analysts' to write 'the merits of 
alternative curriculum policies for NIE. (Wt^t^ for copies of tha papers,, 
if yon are ^interested.) \ . / . 

/ » . 7 . ^ 

* ^ • What The Task Force Is Doin^ Now 

The Task Force is' currently holding m^etiags'to discuss the topics .iyi' i^ 
the discussion guides. And it is working -with professional associations^ iand" 
other org^l^ations-^to mail the guides "to interested member^ who want to- . 
send in their opinion's. ^ \ 

" - '^^-^ * '\ - : * 

What The Task Forces Will Dtn N€^t ' 

^This^winter the< Task ^-orce is sponsoring ajia'tional conference at which 
thfe scholars, the experienced curriculum develo|)ers, the policy analysts, 
local schQol personnel, state and Federal of f icials , *and .i^ypersons will'dis- 
cuss issues in curriculum development, what would be an appropriate Fedefal ^ 
role, and \lhat would be the best role for NIE. (Write for a copy of the 
proceedings if you are ipuerested.) * ^ / 

How To Voice Your Opinion 

By Responding to the didcussion guides, any lJ|K^^vl^ual can act as a 
policy advisor. Opinionis expressed at meetings, y^i^^^^p^oxxe^ and in the mail 
will' become^a very important part of what the Task 'Sort e sends to the National 
Council. ' . ^ A ' 

Please discuss, telephone, to^fe, or simply use the blue summary accompany 
ing the yellow^ides. (You are welcome to keep the guides.) 

-» '*». . • 

choose to use tl^ blue summary, note that it contains a place to 
indicate yoiyropinion on the alternatives presented in each yellow guide. 
After studyinpech guide and forming an op'inion, sele^Uan alternative in ) 
the summary oWnr^te your own. Then send the. summary*^ to us soon so that your 
opiniona can be considered. , \ * • »^ 

Those Are Not NiE's PRps And fcONs In Jhe Guides 

Those PROS and CONs in ^the yellow guides are not NIE's arguments please 
remember. They are simply arguments the Task Force has heard and are re- 
peated in the guides to stimulate discussion. Th4y do not necessarily indi- 
cate NIE's views. • ^ 
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The National Institute of Education (NIE) was created by the Congress 
in 1972 to "help solve or alleviate" critical prdblenj^ of American education 
through res^rch and development. ' 

* The need was and. is^clear. The Nttion invests nearly $120^il lion -per 
year in education— more than the total U.S. ^defense budget— yet- less «^than 
a fraction of one percent of tht total ts spent on research and developmeht 
to improve eJueation. By comparison, agriculture spends about 3.2 percent 
on research, and development; health about 3.6 percent. 

The quality of education our children receive will help to determine 
their future. If we are to improve American education, we must make a firm 
National committment to examine critical problems, develop new methods and 
'practices, try, but new ideas in schools, evaluate: their effectiveness, and ^ 
help States and local districts adopt proven ideas ^ahd practices State 
education agencies and local ^^ol districts simply do not^have the tihie, 
money, o* personnel to carry i|||such research and development ^programs. 
Nor could the Nation afford ^^endless duplication that jwould result from 
such localized efforts. With thiT/tn mind,> the Congress concluded iaNIL's 
enabling legislation that "while tbe direction of the education system re- 
mains primarily the responsibil-ity of State apd local governments , the 
Federal government bas a clear responsibility to provide' leadership in the 
%ondlict and support of scientific inquiry Mnto the Educational ^process/' 



w.r..-' CUT ALONG THIS LINE 



CONTINUED (W THE NEXPP> 




^^^^^ 



'^-^^ FOLDi^LONG THIS LINE ~ 



— X'X'X-Mv 




IF VOU WISH MORE INF'ORMATION,*CUT OFF, SEAL WITH TAPE AND MAIL TO NIE. 



Please send me any materials circulated bxt^e Carriculum development Task Force. 
Name < \ \ ; ^ 

Position ^ 

Iiutitution ^ ! II 



Mailing Address 



SirMi 
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Now .In Its fourth year, NIE has developed a specific problem- oriented 
program -fhat responds to the Concerns, and needs of educators, the Congress, 
aj^-^**® jneT-lcan public/ fnstiti^te policy is set by the National Council 
•on fc%cu1onal Research, a panel of distinguished citizens appointed by 
the FliWdent and confirmed by the Senate. To focus Hit activities on th'e ' 
most pressing acddemic and administrative problems in the- schools, the Coun- 
cil has identified, six program .areas which fo>m the basis for-the Institute's 
organization, Theyare: Basic Skills; Educational Equity; Educatio/i and 
Work: Finance and rProdjuc'tivity; School Capacity for Problem Solving; and 
Dissemination a^»d Resources, v * - 

* ♦ . * 

The Institute's plans and activities within each program reflect more 
than, two years c^^ork, involving Chief State School Officers, the Congress, ■ 
represeptativgs 6f education assocr^ifions and minority groups. Stat'e legisla- 
tors. Federal officials. State and local school board members I and scores 
6f teachers, researchers, and school administrators.^ ' ♦ 

To prepare thos|p)l^ns, the Institute has held national conf'erences on 
such issues as reading comprehension problems; teaching competencies; -white 
flight" from urban to suburban eommunittes; declining .test scores; mathe- 
matical skills; racial, ethnic, or sexual test bjas; the- role of Federal 
and State governments in disseminating educational innovations and' information; 
the educational needs of wdnen, and mtnorHies; and the neural mechanisms 
that affect learning and memory. . - , 



The cur^^iculum Development Task Force i>' continuing that kind of involvement 

INLINE- — ^p-5_.__._-„. — ._....._.„_„ — 



:UT ALONQTHISLLINE 



SEAL 
WHtlERE 



t 




'OLD AtONGTHfS LINE - 



DEPARTMENT OF v 
EALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
ATlOil>^L INSTtTUTE OF EDUCATION 
WASHJNGTON. D.C 20206 
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Jon Schaffarzick, Chairman 
NIE Cu|jr1c4ilum Developritent Task Force 
National Institute of Education 
itoom 815 

1200 19th Stceet, -N.W. . 

Washington, O.C. 20208 ( 
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NIE CURRICULUM POUqfDIS^SSIONjGUIDE 

' . . • ONE IN A SERIES 

NIE wants to |||pr what you thinlc about the policy alternatives it is« considering on 
this topic, please discuss, telephone, write, or simply indicate your opinion on the blue 
summary accompanying these guides and send it tor us. If you want further information, 
please send your name and address. 

- I ' 




SHOULD NIE HELP IMPLEMENT NEW CURRICULA? 



The best designed new curr^Mila have np value whateveir to students unless they 
are properly implemented — properly put^^into practice ih the classroom. • > 

If NIE develops fiew curricula, what should it 'do about moving them into dse by 
the sdhools? * ^ 

One answer is: nothing at all. A reasonable answer , But there are other 
equally reasonable answers. One is that if. NIE has a ^ood r^eason to ^^elop new 
curricula, it has an equally good reason to eet them used. 

But there are answers between those two. Nip might simply offer to cooperate 
with others vrtio wish to distribute what it has developed. Or it might take its pro- 
ducts a6 far as commercial publication, leaving their^fate to the energies of the 
publishers and the judgments of the schools as to whether they will ^*purchased. 
Or it nttght instead Improve the abilities of local education agencies to choose 



good products and to use them wisely. - 



I Refer to the last page of this guicff for background informal ion I 

nn Turn to page A of the enclosed blue summary. As you read the following dis- 
cussion, check alternatives on the summary or write your owp. And write better ar- 
^uoeats in the margin^ of the -summary. ^ ^ 

IF' NIE DEVELOPS NEW CURRICULA, WHAT. SHOULD IT- DO ABOUT MOWNG THEM INTO USE BY THE 
SCHOOLS? • * ^ P ^ " 

, . ' . . , — ^ \ r - . . 

1. Nothing . , NIE should tkVe no ^tiempt to ^et it;s -products 'used. 

FRO • Federal products ought to be selected by the schools on their own 
•merits. They ought to compete with alternative curricula under 
normal market conditions. If they are poor, they do not deserve 
Federal^ pronioClon. If they are strong, they do not need Federal 
promotion.* - , * . ^ 

CON • Anything worth developing is worth using. Anything distinctly Vetter 
is likely to be distinctly different. Anything distinctly different 
will need some kind of special {>romot^on, at' leasu^at the beginning. 

2. Supply information . NIE should, offer information (descrlptive"l)^ochirres , illus- 
trative lessons, sample tiat items) about its new, curricula but should play an 
esseti'tially passive role even at that and should go no^further. 



«^ NIE Curnculum Development Task Force 

Chan-man Jor^SchaffirzickT 202-254-5706 * 
National Initituteof Edycitton, RQ6m 81 5/l20»l9th Street, N- Washington, 6. C. 20208 
Prepared for tHE by Policy Studies in Lducation. New York. New York *^ 
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PRO • NIE owes It to local education agencies ^r.ta 

CONTA^assiye offer of information is not enough to bring', new 
o^L:; ^" °' the schools, given the'fLod 

sfu^cS information they get from other 

faS^^e'ri^g' 'V""^'^ "^^^ " ^^^ P^'^-ts S 

Stimulate- others. NIE should ^^nc our age others to help schools use its 
products. Publishers^ nonprofit organizations, universities.i-^ate educa-' 
tion .agepcies, service centers In interaediAte school districts, indiv^.dual 
jschool districts and cooperatives such as study councils are positioned to 
to this. Encouragement can come in the form of anaoimcing the new pr^ucts, 
explaining the problems and opportunities they address,, and suggesting whrft 
kinds of ttaining and assistance .teachers might need to use them. 

PRO. . NIE must bring its products at least this" far— showing them to' 
prospective distributor and encouraging their interest—if 
schools are to learn that they exist. Th'fiB stops short of 
promotidd. . Moreover, it interposes a decision-jpaking layer 
> between NIE and the schools to double-check HIE's views about 
• ,its own products. . ' 

CON • No. ^deral "encouragement" today will become Federal sub«l- - 
dies Tomorrow. The fact that new curricula vere Federally- ' ' 
supported— along wi£h their apparent quality— will be sufficieat 
- encouragement . to distributors. |Any product with those advantages 
which fails ^o look attractiv^does not meri? distributioo. 

Arrange for publication. ' NIE sljould arrange for publication of its 
curricular materials, offering attractive copyrights and accepting 
modest rpyalties to promote their widespread distribution. 

ff^Ho • This is the minimum NIE 'must do to insure that schpols get' a " ♦ 
chance to purchase- its products. But purchase is not obliga- 
tory and a commercial product must clear many hurdles to 
be selected by t!fe schools. Thus^ederal domination of the 
V curriculum is not^a risk. ' . " 

CON- f The repeated experience of the National Science Toandation in 
marketing its science courses through coanercial publishers 
demonstrated that Federal curriculum products have an immedi- 
ate and unfair, competitive edge in the'' marketp'Uce, even if 
they do not merit 11. If an NIE product merits publication, 
, publishers will seek it out. NIE need not initiate the publi- 
cation* of worthy products. 

Offer training and" technical as3istan<^el NIE should provide training 
(either- in how use its specific products or In howjto use new product^ 
of the same type) to help institutiona and classroom teachers implem^t 
then. ♦ 
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PRO • Good development means nothing' vltliout good Implement at Ion » 
The key to good implementatloo Is good training. ^ 

CON • Money for r^earch and development In general education 
is extremely |carce. NIE's budget Is the lai&gest single 
pool of .such money. NIE should not spend those scarce / 
dollars on training and marketing. ^ 

6. Promote NIE curricula > NIE should offer the full range of Implementation 
.* ' supports needed tovpromote t^ie spread of |lts new curricula, taking ev^ery 

necessary step from annouhclrlg their availablTTt^through artanglng the 
publication of their currlcular materials to training teachers In hoti^ to 
use th^. , » 

PRO • Judgments about the need for new curricula should be macie before 
^ they are developed* Once they are developed and tested, any*- 
thing less thdn active promotion effectively reverses the ori- 
ginal decision and wa-stes the money spent to create them. 

CON • This Is without question the surest way to Federalization 
^ , of the curriculum. It wou^ soon eliminate the diversity and , 
* variety that have enriched our culture and Sustained our demo- 
cracy for 200 years* ^ / . 

^ # 

7. Build selectivity rather than building demand . Whajt NIE "should create 
In the schools Is not a desire for Its products but Instead the ability 

. to choose products Intelligently. It should publish guides to lielp the 
schools choose products, suggest techniques \o3^ small-scale pilot evalu- 
ations before massive luplementatlon, Idls^uss what kinds of products 

. work best In what circumstances when used by wha( teachers with what students* 

PRO • NIE should seek nothing more than Intelligent consumers.' Xt 
should let Its products stand or fall on their merits. 

CON • The^best way for NIE to create Intelligent consumers Is to " * ^, 
' promote the spread of better products. An educated consumer 

cannot Imptove Tilj5 situation if t her eSi#/ko thing better to * ^ ' 

consume. 
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The Importance of Currlcular Materials , Teachers In elementary and 
secondary schools depend heavily on Instructional materials to carry the 
substantive content and to support the instructional methods of their teach- 
ing. The most useful materials and thus the most influential ate those de- 
, signed for use by students rather than those designed for use by teachers. 

It follows that new curricula which cannot be expressed in the form of 
student materials have difficulty reaching the classrooms and may not stay 
permanently once they arrive. Fqr example, pragx^ms which enter the class- 
rooms in the hands of trained teachers but without supporting pupil materials 
may leave the classrooms when those teachers leave. In .contrast, programs 
which arrive in the form of Jtudent materials — as in the case of textbooks 
adopted, purchased, and retained in five-year cycles--may survive a shifting 
cadre of teachers. ^ - 

Student materials, usually in the form of textbooks designed to provide 
a. year's worth of information and classroom activities, are produced and 
marTcetred to schools by commercial publishers. The publishers maintain na- 
tional distribution networks througlv^dvertising and sales representatives 
»which give them access to virtually all the ^chqol markets they wish to 
reach. 

This means that new curricula developed by NIE will prpbably have to 
travel — possibly in the form of textbooks — through commercial puRLication 
channels if they are to reach an appreciable number of schools and to con- 
tinue in use. Thus the question of how much initiative NIE should use in 
placing its products into those lehannels and helping move t^hem through is 
critical.' 

t 

The Importance of Teacher Training . Historically, preservice teacher 
training dealt in specific t^eaching techniques and occasionally in specific 
instructional products. But ^n recent decades — especially since the 1930s — 
teacher training has become much less specific. New teachers are fairly 
well grounded in the substantive content they must teach, know something a- 
bout student psychological development,^ have a general understanding of class- 
room organization and teaching, methods, but have limited field experience 
in actual classroom teaching. (The current movement' toward competency-based 
teacher preparation has reversed this trend in some institutions but is not 
typical nationwide.) 

Inservice teacher education. is largely a matter of on-the-job learning 
under sparse supervision. This has beefl particularly true since the 1930s. 

Both beginning teachers and experienced teachers can cope reasonably 
well with traditional school curricula. But distinctive new curricula which 
require distinctive new teaching behaviors are difficult for miany. teachers 
to implement unless they get special training in those new behaviors. 

« «t 

This melons that if NIE produces new curricula which require very dif- 
ferent kinds of teaching, some kind of training must be provided. Thus 
the Issue of how NIE should arrange for that training is critical. 
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Prepared under USOE Multi-State Grant from Section 505, Title V-A, 
ESBA, entitled ^Identifylhg Unified Policy Setting Models . 

Administering State:, OHIO, Martin W. Essex, Superintendent of 

Pu)>llc Inatructlon . , " 

Pattidpating States: QE0R6U, Jack P.' Nix, State Saperlntendont ' 

. of.Schodls ^ 
' lOiTA, Robert D. Benton, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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PPBLIC/PHQyESSIOMAt CONSHBUS MODEL 



This model has 22 necessary C fp gti k^ts and 22 matching optional 
elements co^rlslng those components, as shown on tlie folloidiig pages. 

jSach element is one choline from among tbe available altjfgcnatlv^es; 
Xhus 'each el^aent could ^e replaced vlth another-^erhaps .letter — - 
element .to adapt It to ^Tj^rtlcular slttiatlqjEi. The model should be 
adi^ted to'^the agency, time, place, and clroastances iSt which ^ will 
be used. ' ' » 




The accompanying case Illustration — IsBnedlately followlt _ 
•22-dtem pirof 11^»^ the 22-ltem descrlptls^i of the model Itself ~ 
does not use thja. model In Its pure form, of course. - Some elemeiits 
have been replaced and some new components have been added. The case 
lllustratM flexible, skillful use of fthe genetial ideas in thd model 
xather than rlgid^ adherence to them. 
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PBOFILE OF yPBLIC/PBOFESSIONAL (X)1ISBHSUJS MODEL 



Necessary Components 



Optional Elements 



1, PURPOSE 



2« SPONS(» 



PERSONNEL 



IDENTIFYING ISSUES- 
AND OPTIONS 



FRAMING DEBATE 



□ Select^oals- ^ 
K Q Select probldns 

^ Select solutions > 

[2^Policy-setting*agency . ' ^ 
I I Official advisers to agency 

' n Clients of agency 

^ 9 

rj Respected public interest group- 

nfl^^ency staff ^ 
I I Consultants 
li^^Outs^de organizations 



ffl^Exp 



tert testimony 



I I Commissioned papers "from experts 
I [ Relevant literature' ' . 
{p^ntervlews with Husple of participants 



Restricted list of topits 
n Restricted list of options 



6. 



ECTING PARTICiPAUrS 



Sponsor selects 

Cooperating organizations select . . 



Participants select themselves 
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»ES OP-f ARTICIPijjpS- 



8. '^NUJfBER fP PARTiaiPANTS 



?. EXPPXISE OF 

PARflciPANTS 



. DETERMINING 

ACCEPtABILITY TO 
PARTICIPANTS • - 



TYPE (» INFORMATiON 
TO *BE. SUPPLIED TO 
' PARTKilPAK^ 



[jS^SpokespttrMM 

liW^ todlvldu|l8 spiking fbt. thuittlvat 
□ • Up to 100' . , jg^^ ' 



□ •Up 
tH 100 to 1000. 
[gf^Over* 1000' 

||^ Combination 




lonely on paS? experience 
' li^ Ask leaders 

I I Ask-- spokespersons • ' . ^— 

Suisvey sample of prospective participant 

"Topiasl^^^-. . ... . 

Jsground ' . _ . •. _ ' ^ 

r # ^ ' ■ • • • 

Sh^t descriptions ol^ cmtloRS 
\Wy Arguments-^pro and con \ . 

Sample tpollcy statanents " ^ % 
[gf^^inltl6ns*of key t^rnfif^ * ' 





, tYPE O^NFORMATION I' Q- Argumeiit's .' 
TO BETOLLECTED F«OM . ' 

PARTICIPANTS " ^ Qg^Jhoices of options 



^ IM^Nev Options 



^ n TeUvlslon , 




* n Ntwgp^ers ; ' si. 

chutes^ ^ 

C] Telephot^ 

14. MEDIA FOR COLLECTI^J Q Face-to- face Indivlditol tntetyiewe 

INFORMATION 

. . |j2^'Face-to-f ate group Jntervlifws 

5> • CZ] Telephone Individual Interviews- 

' - D ' Voice vptes «t meetings \ 

* (Z] Applause at meetings ^^'c^ 
^ ' ' ' . IB^QuestlonnaW^s^at^ 

^ ^ " n Questlom^res mail 

Qnestlonnalres at public places 
^ . • CH Responses atSe^ujjp^r terminals 

. 15.' IDENTIFYING PARTICIPANTS fig^Names "of Individuals " 
. . GS^PSKjfesSional {^^lon - 

, . ' ., \ (H^Qigattizatloft men^ershlp • * . " * 

Demographic characteristics - 

* " — ■ • • ■ ■ ' r-T ■ • ' ^' 

LJ Geographic locatloji ^ - ^ 

tj Unidentified . t 

16. WEIGHING OPINIONS ' D person, /one vote ^ 

• Ufl Special weight for prof es^onal 'poslt^^n 

* , ' ' ^ (S^Speclal weight' for or;ganlzation membership 

GD '' Special weight for demographic characteristics 
Q Sp^ J^i welllir^ir geograjphic location \ 
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L7. CONVEItfiING OPINIONS 
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18. REPORTING OPINIONS 



iV.^ Wesbiting results 

TO? POLICY-SETTING ^ 
BODY' . . • 

20.' PRESENTING R^SULtS 
\ / TO PART^PIPANTS"'" • 



21. TIME SPAN 



22. cost; 



Exchanging minutes 
^^y^ Rapeafd voting 

O^^Majorlty views 
■ □ Mlnor^l^ vlem 
[|^^peclal populations* vlevs 

(j2^Wrltten report 
n Oral repqrt' 

* 

rn Television 

□ Radio 
n Mewspa^rs 
r~] Hagazlnes . 
Qg^rocfhures 
Q Books , : 
(greetings 
Q Telephone ' ♦ 

[ I ' Several months 
r<f^)ne year 

I I Several years 

< ' 

□ Ilider '$25,000 
• □ $25,000 to $100,000/ 
'\y^Ovtr $100,000 "~ V 
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DESCRIPTION OF mLIC/PROFESSIONAL^CORSftrSDS MODEL 



Ik 



1. Its purpose ^s- to select solutions to problems previously Identified — 
solutlqns^ which require a combination of public .and professional agree- 
ment in order, to. become aa official policy, observed not only in the letter 
but Inthfe spirit. . ' ^ . 

J ^ " . ' ' ^ C ^ / 

2. It is sponsored by the policy-setting agency ^ich must mak^ the .final 
declsioita about how to act on the advice It collects from participtots. ^ , 



3. It is staffed by personnel fro^-the agency "wio 'specialize in the area of ^ t 
^ education being debated, suppl^nte^ by outside organizations whfch'arje 
experienced in the process .0f cpriectihg public and professional opinioa 
, but whiph:are imown to be n^tral wlfch Respect to the iskues un^er i^ebate. ' 

4., It identifies issues and at>tion8;by pool^ Jthe opinjrons. of ' the agency 
staff specializing in the areA^ soliciting the views df^t^ide experts, 
and interviewing a sampl^ o^f prospective participants,- * 
^ ^\ . , - ' ' ' ' ' . ' r- ^ , : ^ ' / 

5. ^focuses debate' aroucii a* comprehensive list^p^ topi^, addressed one at*^ 
#t±me and sgjriaUy so that partlcipwits will 'engage in orderly dlscuisions 

^ Tnd so that the recoil of their delib^ratiorfs fean be exchanged WlthJ«her 
grcnips in^a search for coivergence. \ . . ^ " \ 

6. It has the spdttfft>r select a limited number of l^ey paitidpants to mfdce 
sure that respect^ leaders will be represented,- but depends largely op. 

^ cooperating public ahii professional organization^ and on^ institutions/ 

employing professionals to^encourage, t&ir ^embArs^ to take parti AndL it . , 
^ makes a limited provision to inc).ude volunteers not nnmcd by their organl^ 
zations. . - . ^ - ' 

* ?• It collects views from leaders, from Spokespersons, and 'from Vplunteei^i*. ' ' 

8. It .seeks^ thousands of citizens and profes$i6nals as particlpabts and makes 
certain that^they heaif each other's viewb both .face-to-face ttod through [ 
documents. » e ' • . ' 



9i It does not require exj^ertise of its participants but it ^does aibsume that 
they, are acquainted wltlv Cflu^tlqnal Izistitutions ani vlflMM^^^M^f 
issues and solutions wiilch ^/k customary in educjatlonal clrcfe^Pl 



4 ' ^ 
"0\ ""It reiilets on, the past^ etperieaee of the sponsonring agency^as to^^t the' ¥ 
^ * public and the profession regard as significant issues and as a|Kpriate'' ' ' 
ways to debate t^em but. it confirms Its under stanftlng by tronfbrlS^ 4itKi 
public and professi(^l leaders. ' , f , \^ ^j^. * . • 

• 11. It supplied th^ participants with' § Gfca^l^te iroster of topics, bri^' backr' 
^ ground information, a shor6 d^riptidn of the reaspHa^let optio|is, some 
positive' and ;tiegatdve arpments ^f or each option, del^lpitions 6f key teinas; 
^ « and drafts of policy; language which %lght be^opted once ^pi^ensua'eccurs* ^ ' v. 



.« 12. It gatjiers both the participants* oplxUcmfe about the optlona presented by 
the sponsdrlQg agency and any new options (he participants have genferated/ 

13. It limits Its use of^Dedla to brochures listing the tpplcp, options, and 

argumentlB. and It distributes these^ mainly^ at public and professional aeet^gs 
^ . called for the specific purpose of^ debating the Issues. Rather t£an relying 
on general public. and professional meetings, the agency Itself ^sponsors . , . 
and staffs all meetings^ using a conblna^lon of Its own ^ersranel and those y 
from, outside organizations. J , # * * 



14. ItPErollects the vlews^f partlpants through an extended series of face-to- 
facf group Interviews and through questionnaires collected at* meetings wfaerfl 
the Issues haye^en aired. ' « * ' ' ^ ^ 

15. It Identifies principal participants by nanfe and professional -position and^ 
1» •it'^'identlfies 6ther participants by Organisation' membership, working on the 

assumption that recogiifzjed leaders as' well as key orgalM•zatlon^-rboth public 
and ' prof essional-r^plst .ultimately unify their ^vl^s around specific policies 
if they ar*e to bcF^fdopted .and carried but. ^ ^ ' J 

16. It gives special weight to tfhe responses oi those whose wfaoleheatted coop-' 
eratlon ^is essential to pollpy ezecutton^^a category which includes 'both 
well-pl4ced indiyldual leaders^ and officials of key Institutions as we^ 

* as th^ llbibershlp of x)ower.f ifi^' bigaxfizations . 

17. It relies on disculiSloii at meetings, the excbwge of mlmites among groups,' 
^ repeat^ voting on ^successively narrower statenents of agr extent, arts Ing 

f^om the gxtnips, and the submission oT acttial policy language ifix final ^ ' 
j approval before adoption by the<>Dllcy-settlng )>ody. 

tftr- JL^^^eports-gniy majority opinions andf Identifies the grou^and organic-* ' 

* tions^ frorif Wh'Adh' those opiniohs come so that others will^^r ^bljt modify,^ 
J their ,view8 accordingly. < . - f ^ 

»19. It presents remits to Che .policy getting body of ^be spoosorit^ agency in ' 
writing, along wlth*^ Indication of ^ the kinds of supgptt that the r^om- 
mended, pblipy actionG|^puld enjoy. * , . 

20i It ^suimnarizes results ^or part Icipants^ontinuously' through' j^tj^B i&terchange ^ 
of minutes an(^* thrbugh the submission of ^successively narrower 'statokents 
of agreement so that they see the ^policy recoaiendatloiis emerge imd Jell * 
before dubiii;Ls8lon to the' sponsoring agepey* * ^ ^ " * 

21. It requires a time span of one year *or ^Ipd^r, depending upon how long it 

' -tak^s to participants to rieach "^consensus. ^ - 

22, Itxosts over $100,000 in money aikl/pr staff time. 
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C^^de Illu^tratlcm 3: OHIO DB^ABTMENT OF EDDCATIOM ' 
- ^ , Teacher Education Redesign 



SEEKING CONSENSUS 
^-i 



TfarougiLa massive IS-acmth statewide census of probleas In education — 
a census Ixivolvlng both the public and professionals In elenentary, se^con- 
•aa*y, and higher edUcatlpn — the Ohio Department of* Education Identified 
a ranked list of problems causing hf€h professional and public concern. 

. ireacher education ranged nefir the top of the list. Moreover, circus-^ 
stances S(B€9Ded right — partly because a balance in the 8oppl> and demand * 
ratio for. teacfifers had been reached after decadA of ttKber shorpges^ar 
a major redesign In the partem of teacher preparationjfc^ / ' T 

Selecting the prob^em 'for top priority attention,, the Ohio State ItoaW 
of Education called on Department officials to lay out a complc^ plan for 
a thorough statewide series of converMflons-^involvlng both the .public and* 
professionals — not only to prober problems in teacher education b^it almo to 
design solutions, A #:hematlc* representation Qf the entire #f/ort, which 
became a ma^or Department activity over the next 18 mon^s, appears otf the 
following page. . ^ ^ 

Getting Started < . ' ' 

The Ohio State Bbard o4 Education resolved in Mfcy of 1973 that a state- 
wide meeting, of represent a^ves of Ohlo/^52 teacher pret>aratlon ^^istltu^ 
tlt>ns should be held to rev^^ the slgnli^cant issues in teacher education 
aad tS dlscu3s a strategy for creating consensus, on desirable dlreetions/ 
' for redesigning 'teacher education programs. The.Board thought that gettufg 
the initial approval of key adyiiilstratlve and . faculty leaders in ihe ^. 
colleg^fl^ and universities was an essential first step# % 

-In September of 1973 »^ presidents > deans, ttecher education department 
'heads, and ^college t^ * education fa&ul^y meters irerft con^^^ne<(. Joining 
them at the meeting were the Presld«it of t|^e State Board of.Jducatton, the 
State -Superinteittient of Public Inetructlpn, and tl^ 28 officials in the • 
Department of Education who were re^onslble in one way o'r another for.«^7 \ 
crediting teacW prefparatlon programs in th* colleges and unlversltli^ Mnd 
for certifying Individual teacher C to wprli in the public schoolf. TtiSs ^he 
meeting brought together^.both the suppliei^s o^^ teacher educatioli ^ni the 
-^govemment pfficlf).8 who regulated the supplf^-^ ^ . 




Key DectslojM at the First Meeting 

The President x>f the ^Mfie Board of Education ant .Department of Educa- i 
tlon officials oc^tiid.ed the. platf cym at the meetAif . They reviewed the 
public and prof e%Blonml concerns about teacher eiucatloit' t^t had surfaced « 
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St ate. Advisory 
Committee otr' 
Teacher Education 
RedeBlgn 



drganlzational 
Reprelentatives 

A. D18CU88 iMues 

B. Propose reso- 
. lutlons 



. . Agreesae^'ts^ 



State Heetlny 



University .Presidents 
College of Education Desns, 
* D^rtment Heads » ?acig*y 
Representatives 
0*D.E« 

A* Review teacher ^ucat ion 
issues 

B, Discuss strategy for-^ 
consensus 



Stragegy Desi^ 



EstabXish procedures^or « 
consolidating professional 
axid public viewpoints on \ 
laproving teacher education 
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Parallel Set^ of Discussions ^ 

4 



Representative Councils 



Teacher Education^ Deans, 
Department Heads i ^ 

.School Boards ' 

FTA/Cltisens 

Association of Teacher 
Bdticators 

O.E.A. 

O.F.T. V* 

B«A*S«A« ^* 
O.A.E.S.P. 
O.A.SA.P. 
O.D.E 



State" 



.r -. ,., 

Agretti^ts 
^\foisory Committee" 



Imglonal Meetlites 



TeMher educators 
Ed^ation students 
Teachers 
Admlnis^atijrs 
Board memb^2^ 
I^A ^ 
Citisens* 



Agr ec a en ts 



T 



Tentative Teacher Education 
Standards » 



Representative Councils 
^ Review. 



T 
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Statt Adfvlsory CoiHltt* 
Propoilng f liutl StatkUrdrf 
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during the mevlous 18 nonths, review^? the results of the Department/ s 
field evaluations of ten repre8€fltttatlve teacher education programs » and 
^called for a major redesign of the system* 

Tlie State Superintendent of Public Instruction Mad a list* of proposed 
reforms ^consisting of these points:' a . 

\ ♦ 
!• Professional methodology should become an o%anlred dis- 
cipline offering clear principles of teaching and leamlng^. 

2. dllnlcal professors should be certified as being qualified 
to train teachers to tise professional Instruments to dlag- 

, nose learning needs aiid prescribe Instruction for Indivi- 
duals and for entire classes. 

* • 

3. Field professors should be certified as being qualified' 
master teachers to guide earlier^ longer, and more meaning- 
ful field experiences for students In traliilng. % 

A. Elementary teachers should master at least one substantive 
academic speciality in addition to professional methodology. 

5. No Individual with a rank below* that of associate professor 
should supervise clinical Instruction^ field experiences, 
ot student teaching. v 

6. An teachers shoi;ld have extensive p^eparatldn andijexperlence 
\ In the methpds of teaching reading regardl^s of their other 

specialities. * • . 

7. Every graduate should serve a minimum of\ne year in a ^closely 
»u»rvi8ed internship before receiving ^gular certification - 
as a .(Qualified teacher. " 

'"~ * — « 

' 8. 'The student t^chlikg expAlenoe should ilclude. both Inxier- 
city and' perimeter *or rural sclhools. 

9. Nev approaches for screening prospective teachers^l^cludli^ . 
.earlier and more frequent contact with school ch^dren as a. 
test of the candidate's potently to motivate, and manage'''' 
I ^ leamingj— should be developed. 

* ' ^ ^ » ' - ^ . . ^ ' 

^ 10. Funding for teacher education should .be upped by about^ SO 
^erc«^ in stmte-gupported universities, which prnare 75 
. perceiit of Ohio's teachers. , ^ 

The college and university leaders at tfe6 meeting agrc^ed that the' 
Superintendent of Publle Instruction' had Identified major problems—if not / 
perfect solutieos— and suggested hov wlutidn ideas m^t be. elaborated. 
The/ also called. tor attention to additional pi;oblems and pointed to t)^e* 
need of a sequential^^' Integrated set of standards fpr redesigning teacher 
education. ^ - * - * 



v 



Conferees were given ^ proposed outline mapping out^tte entire terrl- / 
toty for a series of public and professional discussions to be held In 
omlng months. After examining. the outline, partlclt>amt8 polated out that ^' 
the toplctf differed enormously in liq>ortance and that^one were ^controversial 
while others were not. During small group discussions, the confer ee% sug- 
gested changea in the toxical outlltie and said that the final version should 
hav# the following ^features: 

1. Topics should be clearly stated to assure proper inter*- 
pretatj^s. ^ ^• 

2. Topics should have continuity and be properly sequenced. 

■•3. ToplQS should be flexibly structured to facilitate clarity 

and possible adaptation. » ^ 

4. Topics* sho\jld , be broadly based> timely, and relevant to 
^ teacher education standards and programs. 

Conferee irere also presented with samples of discussion guides pro- ^ 
posed fQr us^ at coining meetings. Each guide explicated an ipsue in teacher ' 
education and offered sample apprdkches to resolving the issue* Fartlcl- 
pasts were asked to react' *to the clarity, style, and usefulness of the guides 
for framing the coiiUng discussions. They endorsed the discusaion guide 
technique, recommended that, the Issues be deiscribed object lvely»^ and said 
that ' individtials should be encouraged to surest other approaches to solu- 
tions to supplement those contained in the guides. 

Conferees were also presentjed with an elaborate plan for a massive series 
of regional and statewide discussions Involving both the public and profes- 
sionals in the coming months. The plan called for three groups of discus- 
sants to engage in three parallel sets of disettsslons. The groups (^ave 
general approval to "the plan, ^t called for better methods of keeping 
each group ^informed about what the others were saying. 

Benefits of, the Ylrst Heating . The first meeting did several tiiq>or- 



tant things: 



1. By convening those who provided teacher education with those 
who governed teacher education, It created the feeling that 
a critical mass of primary decision makers waS' avail- 
able to make ^^JtfiiSM^ changes they could agree to make. 

2. 3y having the State Superintendent of' Public Instruction 
advance specific proposals for change. Jit created the feeling 

, that tkings were in the saddle' and that any one concerned 
with te(^he^ education .could only hope to Inf luence-rbut not 
to stop entirely — the changes to come. 

By initiating the action with tho^e directly responsible 
for teacher education, both in th^ colleges and universities 
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^ and the Departaent of Education, it sought and von their 

. ^ approval before, bringing into the conversation the piAlic 

and professionals who were not directly responsible for 

' teacher education 4nd Imd less to giin or lose fron.the 

ultimate outcome. V ^ ^ 

V • . ^ o 

4. By submitting the intellectual substance to be discussed ^ 
at the coming meetings> it pretested the content aiid ob- 
tained the advance approve oi those who would have been 
best able to attack tiiat. content subsequently if they had 
pot been* consulted. 

5. By submitting the logistical plan for the coming meetings > 
it sought and obtained the endorsement of those who vould 

^ become the main figures in the future discussions and assured 
" their participation In them. 

Usin^ an Outside Agency 

The overall strategy for the coming discussions—the list of topics » 
the discussion guides » the plan for three grqups of discussions and three 
parallel sets. of discussions — h^d been drawntup by a consulting firm ex- 
tei^al tp the State of Ohio and external to the (Mo Department of Education^ 
The personnel from the firm were retained to chair, conduct, and record the 
results of all the subsequent discussions. ' * 

This arrangement had the advantage of having* the discussions moderated 
and reported by neutral outsiders rather than by axxy one of the parties 
responsible for or interested in teacher education in Oliio. It servM to 
reassure the participants that no one part^ vould take advantage of a. ^ 
chairmanship to conduct the discussions unfairly or rqK>rt the conclusion^ 
inaccurately. 



Three Sets of Discussants 



Following the meeting In^ September ^f I971» three sets of peoJpleVere 
identified and persuaded to take part in a sanes of discusasons intended 
to inform and converge public and profefsios^l opinion about^^he redesign' 
of teacher education. » C 

The three groins are described below. 

■\ ' - . ■ ■■' ■' 

A State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education Redesign was first 
appointed by the Sta^ Superintendent of Public Instruction. T^e Cooiblttee 
consisted of 3Q representatives of the major uoups Interested in ttocher 
education I nominated by their organizations. JrRepresented wete deans and 
presidents of te^cjier education Institutionsf public school boards of edu- 
cation, district superintendents^ elenentary and secondary prineij>als, 
teacher education faculty weUbaB^ supervisors, teachers, citizens, and 
members of the state ^gislatu^. ' ' ^ ' • 



▼ 



Kepregentatiye Councils were also formed by eight Interest groups, 
^Ith each Interest being represented hjrB^t^o 11 pe^rsonis. ' Those groups in- 
cluded were Ohio School Boards Association, teacher preparation Institu"^ 
" tlons, the Parent Teacher Associations Association of ^Teacl^r Educators', 
Ohio Education Association, Ohio Federation <^f Teachers, Buckeye Association 
of School Administrators, Ohio Association of' Elementary School Principals, 
Ohio Association of Secondary School Principals, and the Ohio Pepartment of 
]&lucatlon. - . 

Regional meetinRS (three of them) were held in each of the six regions ' 
of the state to hear the views of teacher education faculties » elanentai^r ♦ 
and secSndary teachers, college students- preparing ^^fetr^e teachers, school^ 
administrators, school board m^bers, PTA moabers, and interested citizens. 

Rationale For Using Three Sets* Th^ planners b^leved that conducting 
reg^^ meetings open to all interested members of tha public and all pro- 
fessfftxals^ at six cCmvenltat locations throu^iout the state> would have 
both the actuality and the appearance of making the discussions open to 4^ 
ideas from all sources. „ Th^y would represent deliberate outreach on the 
part of the State Board of Education and the D^artment of Jducatlon, 
continuing the pattern of massive participation which ha444en used earlier 
tp identify teacher edw^tlon as a problem of widespread public apd prp«^ 
fessional concern. The planners also thought tha^t mixing the public and 
professionals at the regional me^lngs would allow for an e:icchange /of 
views and a cross-fertlllzation 6^ ideas. And the planners helikirtd that 
the problems and solutions identified^ at the^ regional meetings would 
verify—or supplement — those brought up by the elected leaders aod spokes- 
men constituting the Representative Councils and the State Advisory 
CoBBiittee. ^ . * 

The planners thought that the Representative Councils x^onalating of ' 
homogeneous sxibsets of the-publlc and professionals would make the fastest » 
most s^stantlal progress. The plannets expected the menibers of each 
. ^ . group to have similar opinions and to advocate them vigorously fn the 
absence of opposing speakers from othier groups. ^ ' 

The planners intended tfe' State Advisory /Coanlttee to converge tlie 
public and professipnal views that had been advanced and debated In greater 
detail at the regioiud meetings anil by the Representative Councils. Accord- 
ingly the planners expected the State Advisory Committee to dedicate its 
time primarily to' c6ntroversial Issues about which the groups it repre- 
sented could not agree ip^ to mak^elativcily slow progress^ On the other 
hand, the planners thought that wfa^te^er the State Advisory Committee could 
agree to had an- excellenr chance of t>^lng eiidorsed subsequeiSCly by the 
members of their constituencies. 

Generally, these expectatlona were confirmed. * ' 

♦ » 
• Thr— pMt«ll«l 8»f of Oi«cu— lori» 

"Dim tbr— Mts C(fvdlscusslon«~««ch Involirlng th« public ind profes- ( 
•lon«ls-:-coiiduetad thr«^ parallal sats of disciMslons during October^ ^ 
mrrmbmv, 'and DkoUr of 1973. 
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Meetlags of the State Advisory Coosilttee and meetings qf the Sepresfen- / 
tatlve Councils -were scheduled approxlmt^ely every two weeks a% the- con- 
yenlence of the mentbers.- Regional Meetings were scheduled in tiio^ separate 
rounds. Bates were announced' by the Ohio Department 6f'EducatloA through 
mailings to school districts and Information supp|rled tp news^tbedla. School 
of flclals were expected to notify school personnel^ the news media were 
' expected to notify the public. 

Framing the Discussions. An' attempt Try mndr to have discussions use ^ 
a comso'n definition, of terms, a common topical outline^ ^ conmoa set. 
of dlacusslon guides. (All three documents >re described later.) The * \ 
planners thought that 1) without ct>mmon definitions , It would be Impossible 
for* the public and prof essrifials to Amderstahd each other and reacfar agree- 
ment; 2; without a common topical outline. It would b^<liiQ>osslble^ to organize^ 
" or to report the dlscuefslons; and 3) without dlscusslod guides. It wbuld be 
Impossible to Inform public and professional opinion dbout problems and 
solutions. In the^ absence of ifhlch tHe process would yield a certain 
amoimt of Ignorant advice » 

Reporting the Dlsctxsslons . Personnel from the out«lde cons^tlng 
firm recorded majority opinion' (not minority opinion) at every meeting of 
every group, reported all results according tq^he common toplcaT outline, . 
and circulated copies to members before the next meeting. In, the case 
of the regional meetings, copies of minutes from the first round were 
distributed everyone attending the second round. ^(The form^jf^of those 
reports Is described, later.) . . . • 

V ' ' - 

The reports were limited tp ff^i^ points only, coaeentrated on matters 
of agreement within the meeting, were more formally expressed than the 
transactions jLn *the meetings themselves » were written In Identical language 
for^all groups which had the same Ideds, and divided whart become^ 
^ Department of Education regulations f roir vbat w^ merely, discussj^on that 
fell sl|prt of-reco|iB»ndlng new Department of EduQatlorn* regulations . Ev^ry 
Representative Council the State Adv^ory Conmdttee was sent -the repoift6 
of every/ meejtlngs of every other grottp. 

Number of Meetings . 4^ out 85 meetings were held ^In 3 months* ^ , 
Seeking Greater Ccpvergence Through ^a Supplementary^'garles of Meetings : ^ ' 



Cc^ergence Through ,a Supplement^^^^Sa^ei 
:embeV of 1373, > Progress Report was draf- 



' In late December of 1373, > Progress> Report was drafted to consolidate 
for convenient review the oplnloiia^^of all tha||^dl\(¥^uald and organisations* 
partj-clpating 'In the October, Noveinber^ and €llbeiiiber meetings* That report 
made It tlear that consensus hadj>een 'rea;ched on some but not all topics. \_ 

The planners decided that 'further discussions could ^ead to furthe/;; 
convtogence. However » they decltied that since the regional maellngs ^ * ^ 
tended to produce if divergent scatt^ing cf£ ideas rather than a conver^ent^^^^^x^ 
drawing together of Idfeas^, the regional^ meetings should tiot be continued^ 

AcQordlngly, additional meetings of the el^t Representative Councils 
and the State Advl^oi^ Ck>mmittee were scheduled and Held during. 4a|iuary, 
February,^ and |(arch of 1974^ Both set s of grotips used th^ Decem^er^^rogress 
Report as a takeoff point for flieir wrk and sought develop poelnons 
that would win g'eneral endbrsanent. The ^atteam of supplying every ^oup 



with the^eetlng almites of every other group vaa ^continued thjroughout the 
tnree monClis, That procedure proved essential In measuring and reporting 
progress towatd agir^cnent. . ^ 

s The Special *toi>trlbut ion of the Representative Corodls . As expected, 
the Repr^entttlv^^ Councils were abl.e to^onduct the most probing, compre- 
hensive, 'and cdnilatlve ^scuaslons of e^y of the groups. This may be 
credlted^to their siz^ (8^, to 11 members), to their homogeneity, to the 
, existence of a clear constituency for which each one spoke, to the. frequency 
* of- their- meetings, ot to the abllltlef of^the Individual members wha comr 
prided them. The regional meetings wer€ as representative but they were 
tqo^larg^ aad too Infrequent (as well as being attended, by indlVldttals with 
^very diverse talents and experiences) to do the same (^llb^r of work. TKe 
State Advisory Committee was a^ representative but l£ had, too many members 
for reflective, cumulative dlsojsslons and had td serve mainly as a board . 
or revfew, going over what others had proposed. » 

Thus the central Intellectual *work and much of the political accpmoQ- 
datlon was accomplished thrwgh the Reptes^tatl^e Councils. All of them 
had available during their discussions the written reports of all 'the re- 
gional meetings and of all the State Advisory Commltteie meetings. This 
enabled them to 'Incorporate the thinking of the other groups Into their 
own deliberations and to converge toward a common posltidtT which could ul- 
timately be emdorsed b> the State Adylsory Coimilt^ee« 
^ - ■ \ • • • ^ 

*The result of the. extra meetlhge (about 25 of thea) nras that %y April 
*4of 1^4; the public andy^fofesslop^f maibers of the State Advii9ry,<:ommlttee 
had rjsached agreememt. on «6st major Issues In the re4eslgn of teacher e4uca- 
. tloh.^ The time had come for the next step: convening thos6, agree^^ents 
Into draft regulations whl^h the State Board of Education could cotisld^er 
adopting as the governing guidelines for^eacher education tbenceforth.* 

l5raf ting ^Tentative Standards 

In ApllLl of ^1974, Department of Eduqi^lSn personnel did a Job^ that none 
of the* dlscusaants had sujfflclent technical knowledge' to do: drafting a 
tentative set of 'standards governing tf^^^uur eduoationl^ their work was 
published, as A.'T«itatlve ^lan In Say <rif 1974* - ^ . 

Reviewing the Tentative Standards * ' 

The draff t standards were submitted to tha State ^iljrlsory Committee In 
May of 1974. Minor ^dlilcatlpns we/e proposed by the Committee, whlch^ 
recomBMded that the.tentatlve^tandards be^uimitted to a^l discussants^ ^ 
for a final review before adoption* f ' ' 

-,/\|. ^^/^ 

Follo^Plpg tba Committee's recominendatlon, Departmeiit of Educatloil 
personnel c^ravened'y^t another round of regional meetings and. scheduled yet^ 
, another series .of Representative Couqi^JL meetings In September and October 
of* 1974 to ^revleir the standards. Botii groups suggested mlmsr modifications. 



Baching Agreement on Ney StaiidardjB , * ^ * 

. Tl^e State Advisory Committee prised a final aet of teacher education 
standards to th^ State itoard of Education li NoveiAer of 1974. Siibse^juently, 
the St^te Board scheduled and heiii a series of public hearings raqulred -by 
Ohio law and then formally adopted the tAcher education standards In " - 
Deeesabfr af 1^74^ ^ ^ - ' 

" ' \ * I _ ^ . ^ ' ; ' _ . ' 

Thie standards, by tfeat time well known to all interested parties, were 
well r^elved. The neV standards were,. In effect, what, those TartleW^liemaeives 
had asked for djirlng 18 montlis of meetings . ' . * ' 

Sampled of Mai or Documqits .T* * ^ ^ . ' > 

The attached .pages Illustrate- the or documenta used during the ' ~ ' 
process. ^ . ' /• ' . % 



Definitions . A number of termiTwere foJtaally tteflned early In the 
dlscuJltois and the definitions widely circulated to build a/cooKm yoca- . 
bularyflKong the discussants. A 8a^>l^ page Is attached* / " ' ' 

. \ ' . ' ^ 

Discussion Topics .^ All discussions were organlsed^rouiHl a to^aon 
top Ical^put line, a copy of whlchj^' attached. . . 

Discussion Guides , tha major topics wete explored li a- series of . f ^\ 
written dlsQusalon guides, which were widely distributed during the meetings. 
A 8aiq>le dlsjrussion guide is attached. * . I 

. Reports of Meetings .^ A typical page from the Progress Report issued 
in Djpember ofU,973, is attached. \The numbers in the le£t margin designate • \^ 
thetgroups holding each reported vl^oint, constituting a quantitative 
measure of convergence and mapping agreements a^ J|sagrMfflents among 
specific group%. ^ ^ • . - 

Filial* Standards . A sample of the language used in the^ ^^f^ standar.ds 
for teacher education as adopted by the Statis Board of Education is attached'. * 



(Sample; page) 



DEPIHinONS 



OF 



SELECTED TERMS 



. Teacher 
Education 



CiAificatilon, 
• ' ■ Flr|t 



Certlflctrtldn,' 
i^urther. 



Consortlun 



^ Entry^^ 



as used in the Redeslgti^ Aaclksslotva, an admlnistr^Ltlve 
organii^atlon for €upplyiji^inservlce education to pro-^ 
fessional personnel. SucW Centers ordinarily involve 
•thre^-way administration and .part;lcipationi universities, 
l<|^al scthool systems » and teachers jthemselves. 

the fj^rst profesislonal* cer£l£icate| perhd 
>tim9 and usable only In specified circums 

vould bft a, certlfibate issued before )the 

teaching, indicating tnat-tbe hplder was 

gin teaching but would automatically ' 
ruation after a period sueh as one year. 



for^a 'limitel 




An example 
r qt 
to be- ' 



tt) 



eval- 



Educjition^ 
Ge^ersl 



J Education, 
Prof esslpnal 



Ed|icatc>r©,\ 
Teachir 



the succession ^of prof esslonalr certificates following 

the initial certificate. In ^lo, a<s in most othet states, - 

the present serii»^^9£ certificated involve graduate4 re- > 

quirements and progressively longer terms.- * ! 

• , y * ' ' * ^ . . - 

a combination of Institutions or organizations such as' 
colleges and loc^ school systtos j^A^ togethia^ to acijom- 
^plish somc^ common purpose which neither could accomplish^as ' \ 
veil alone. jl ^ 

the broad selectioxy^of courses, teacher 6 take in ord^r/to, 
becoQie g^enerally-educated persons. The .term **general 
education^' Is used interchangeably, to the* report with the • 
term ''Uberal artk^'.j^ 

courses >ffealitig with; the principles and praidcj^s of edUMcar* : 
Clon,' ^ctading fiel^ exp^ience. These ^are thevCourses \ 
deslgrifd .specifically to. educate a p^son for eMering 
the profession of« eMlcatlon. ' . 

the faculty aiid administration «of ^institutions engaged in 
the prepaid t ion of professional personnel. The t^fm ^'^eppher . 
^ueatbrs'^ is^ u^ed toterchangeabiy witili ^he term *^teachex * 
Education faculty". • ' ^ 1 ' . 

t^e initial^ year of f all^tlne respodjkihility as a profej^slonar 
after basic preparation has bl^n co^leted. 



TEACHER EDUCATION 
Topics fc4fc)i8cu88^on' '^ 



It 'GOALt CMIPETENT PBOFESSIOKALS , 
A. Knowledge * ^ ' 

'* , 1. General Education or Liberal Arts 
. 2.^ Pr|ifa^oAal Education 

3. Area of SpeclalCzatlbn " : , 



.ft''- 



B. Skills ^ 

1. Technical , 
.3. Conceptual 

C. Attitudes and Values 

Pewpie ' • 

2, jObJects . 

I 3. Abstractions 



CEDURES: . BECBUltMESX ^ SP<EdTION, FREFASATION, ENTRY* ' • i 



CONTINUING STAF^ DEVELOPMENT • 



a; 'Recruitment of Teach^t Educatlpn Students 

1. Responslbilltv 4 
.2. Identification ' . 

3. Counseling ' ^ ^ 



Be Selection of Teacher, Education Students 

; ,i. Responsibility * 
^ 2. Criteria \ 
3. R^te^lon 

Ce frepatation of Teacher Education Student^ 

dBpi.-^grlentatlon 

^n?. Gtoferal Edutation or LlWal Ai^ts 
: 3e . Profiesslonal' Education 

i. ^ Coutifellng of Students 
be Poundations of Educatio:i) 
Ce ^^Hetnods of Teaching ^ 



I 



-% 



(1) Content Areas ^ 

(a) »Teaching Areas/Fields ^ 

(b) Materials and Media, 

(c) Rqle Differentiation 
(a) Current Social Concerns 
(e) fiuman Relations 

(2) Techniques 

(a) Courees ^ 
*^ (b) Cltalcal Experience 

(c) F^eld Ekpetlenoft 

(d) Independent Study 

(e) Counseling 



4. Trees of Specialization 

5. Initial Certification ; ^ 

.D. Entry Into the Teaching Profesi^on 

1. Placement^ 

- 1^2^/ Orl«^f.ttlon ^ I J. 

3, Teaching' Asl^lgnacfnts 
4s Supervision' 
5s Evaluation 

6. . Counseling ' ^ 

7. Further Preparajtlon 

8. Further Certification 




III. 



MS. (onHinoing Staff Development • " 

■' / . 

1. f University Courses 

2. Local tterksho^ - 

' 3., Treacher. Educatl^ Cwiteys 

4. Informal 6tperi*nc«a> ( 

• '5, ♦erfonnance Revlen'^ ; | 

6. Compensation * 

7. 6onti<mlnf CTertlficatlon. ^ 

MEANS: .Te1|ICHER EDUQI^ON mSTITOTIONS 

A. C^lle^tf'ai^ Un:^ersitiee 

i; Faculty and. Sui^porilve Personrifel 

Ss Prep«^ratlon and ErperlMce 

Certification/ 
Ce Teachiqi^ Load 
' ds Stiffing Ratios ' 
^ e.' Professional Develj^pment ^ 



^ 2. Program 

^ ' a. Administration 
/ ' Tt). CoUrsewo^' . 

"^^ ' \ c« Researel) anl.* Innova^on 




3. Facilities 

^ a, Ciassrb&ms* 

Laboratories 
* c. Media Centers 
jd. Other * 



/N/ 4j Finances . . 

(/^ ^ ^ 5 1 Evaluation « 

Local School^Systems ^" , 

1. Faculty and Supportiye Persgndel 

^ ^« Preparat;ion Md Experience 

• ^"V^-M-^^ Certification " , - 

c* Teaching Load ^ * ^ 

/ . * d. Stafkfig. Ratios^ , 

« e. ^ofnsional DevelopBcmt^ 

2 • ' Program ^ - ' 



< ' /a« ' Admli^stratlon ^ - ^ y 
b. (k^Tsevroirk 
C; Researchland .Innpyatloft 

3. -Facilities • ' 



.Cla^srp&ns . 

li^otatories ^^ 
Ci Media Centers ^ 
d. Othet . 



4. Finances... • 
- -5. ^ Eviluatlon, 



y ■ 

i 
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(Sample, page frotf a dlscy^si^n^ guldfe) ^ 

FBJEPABATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION STUDENTS 
, ' \^ Fields Experience , 




Stated belotr is one issu^ of concern to^those ij^olVed 
or Interested In teacb'er education. Following the statement 
are severalP ^aHiple approaches to this Issue. As you dl^cusf 
; the topic, you nay want to add other approaches > ^ * ^ 



Issue 



/Many teacher educatj^A student 8^ enter elementary an<i' secdbdary scholqil 
classrooms after they h4|l '.completed most of. the required' professional educa- 
tion courses. This present^Nrertaln problem^. ' Flrstotbe course work. often 
does not have. the lnnedlkte^celevance to practice vhlclfl^ should }iave. 
Second, the field experience of ten dcies not; have the bel^its ef . the parallel 
interpretive courses it should have. . • 

Moreover; delayed f itBt-hlihd, experience with ''children may cause \ 
students to 6pend months or yeat'a#in a preparation program vithoupt an opppr- 
tuoit^ to dlfiicbver whether or not.t^hlng is the best professioii for them. 

Sample i^roiichetf * \ - ^ ^ ^ 

1. Slonilated classroom experiences carried out at the univers^tV when • 
prof esslonait training begins would be sufflc^^t, es^cially imen combined « 
with observations of actual ODeratinc claaarniMfl In ar^hnnla. ^nmirap . vn-v^V 



designed 
ology. 




actual operating classrocms in sdiools. 'Course work 
repare teachers both in subject matter and. educational method- 
resentl7 the case, would continue. 



sducat: 

m 



^4 



2. *rfhe current for* o^^ field experience — student teaphlng after basic pro- 
fessional course wo):k— !fhould continue., Earl^i^ asslg^paent of observation )^ ' 
d^sslOQS in operating schools might also be a part of ^J^s approach. In ^ - 
ad^icttoy education student b might be 6ocouraged^ to participate as volunteer^ ^ 
or aides In actua^^lassr >om8 to help them make decisions about their commit-^ 
ment to tiecome teachers.* ^ • . ^ / , 

3. Teacher preparattlon students should participate in fleld-baded expet^ence^* 
Includijig^ IjfAat o*e £ull quarter follo^ng a faculty member *& Regular schedule^ 
under the teacher prejparatidn institution's supervision.* , r f 

4. ..When professional courae-wt^rk at phe university is substantially \ciim- 
pleted» education students shoiud be a^slgne^ to work in a school on a fuli-I * 
tlB^basls without pay. The stu4fDA|u* mork experience should be gulcfed jolij^tly 
b^ rmember*o# the schbof's ieacbiiig stiaff as well as by injiveDslty advlfer^.; \ 
The ^ntent of this field eiq>erlei|ce should be to* provl^de a dtudent with en ' ' ' * 
understanding of all the. maJolP^asks ^performed by teac'^ers. Cbnsequently, the 
student w^pld partl^ilpate by teaching clasq^s, a^tendipg school faculty roe^lngs, 
and assisting in co-curilcular and extra-curricular -activities on the same basis 
as regularly employed faculty, ' i# . . - . 
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5. Teacher preparation iJroferams slfculcf include participation in, clinical 
' ezperi<£ice8 involving yse of tiiagnostic testing Iristrumeiits, observation 
.tecimiquea^ and' individualized prescriptions* for leamt&g. 




Other Approaches 
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Reference 
« ' Nuinb^rs. 
• of groups ■ 



027; 44 

047 . 



042 



OOl", 003 
010, 023 



^ * _ . < Sample ptig6 fromj^geting reports) 

■II.- PROCEDURES; . RE€tolTME«T. SELECTION. PREPARATIOHr. ESTRY. COMTINUING' 
STAFF' DEVKLOPMHIT 



FRir 



C. ^ PREPARXTION. OF^TEACHBlf EDUCATION STi]PENT&^ 

- Professional Edapa<lon (C3) , . - ' 

Field' Experience (C3c2c) . ♦ . !. ' . ^ , , ^ 

^l} The Department Wll' establls^ mlnlsnim guidelines and stkndalrds for 
field experiences. ' . • * ' * * ;^ 



^^Z) Field experience for students preparing to enter ^he teaching profession ^ 
! will be established after joint development of progtaas by representatives 
of local sclpol ilistricts» ' local association, teaxiher preparation 
institurtionsy and teiacher candidates v Thesd experienced will be "of^f^d : 
under professional conditions consistent with the listing standards and 
regulatioAS, including the, statutes of the btate of Ohio. Th'is , ' 
experience will eA^lish a quality Control thrmilh a stat^ide program , 



which ha? minlmuin standards. 



@ The d of^ fie];d.Bxper lances wlll.^e (la^HLnt and equal rdsponsibi^ity' 

of the teacher ^preparation ina^l^uilon an^^B^local scHoor sYtftem, ^ 
including teachers* Each teacher educatiJHRudent will be ^uervised, 
' suppottied, and advised by a designated college* faculty*. Deiid>er! and 
cooperating t^acherf with aasistance from other sources. 'Evaluation-; 
of fiel<l experiences will l>e a- Joint, equal responsibility based upon 
criteria worked •ouf-by the supeijp.alng. teim aiid the «tudent^ 



1- 
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, State of Ohlo/l)e^fr^sait of Education 

» , ■ . r ■ - / ' u ■ . ■ • 

^ SXASDARDS -FOR COLLEGES OR iJHIVERSlttlS BkEPARIHG TEACPEftS*' 
Adopted hj tb^ State Board Of EducAlon Decciber. 1974 

-9 • — , _i — : 




-02 Ctirrlculum • * * " * i ' 

^ The body 6f knowledge, dcills, attitudes, and values ^eterMlned * 
- esseptial for effective teaching shall T>e specified for each 
field in which, th^, college or- unive^sitjr is approved tb prepare • 
education students. . ' « ' 

^ y:: ' \ f ' 

'B: The 'specif led Ikxiy of fcaowledjje*, -skULs^ attitudes, and values 
shall s^rve as the basis for deyi&lopBenf if the teadher educa- 
tion cuzxlculum In tech teaching' field to Include' course wrk ^ 
In general and (professional education and lit the content ate^ 
of specialization,* as reqd^ed by approved teacher certification 
standa^d^r. The teacher educartlon cuniculuB shall adeguatelyV 
reflect Identified and slgxllflbattt keadealc and social concerns 
vblch wotild Indudte : . ^ . ^ 

• ' _ 'V _ ^ _ _ _ \^ ^ 5" ': 

. 1. the teaching of reading, as It pertains to ir'he field for 
whlck certlf featlon Is being sought;- * 

2. fanan relations related to 1>oth teaching in 0, dilturally^ 
pluralistlc^ 8oclet;y; aod^^vbrklng effectlv/ly vith' sttdents 
regardless of we, political affiilAtten, cellgloal age^ 
. ^ sex, ,soclo«^ecoiiOBlc status, or aitd^tlon^lity ndt^eAilr^- \ 
Ing a full-tlae specialised -educatl-OMl - — ^ * 

^ 3a autalysls and ^evaluation of ona*s pe.rfora^ncf sklll$ as 
they relate* ta teaching b^^vlbr; . ' 




4, .dewing. with behavior probleai (e.g^.; aggressive, aMralvit, 
Wltbirawal, etcettta>t and. r ^ 

5. seltetion, Mgpjwration, and effective utilisation o^ aduc4- 
tional aediifltb fMcUitate leeming. * ', * ' T 

C* *Each teach!er education student diall jatlsf actetlly participate In 
clinical ,eq»eclences which* present dflf spent. IndlvlduAl ^tuJroTi 

. problsM Involving the. application of ftiiicl^les and theory In tkacb- 

log; and lea)nilQg. Thirough clinical experlenoes under , the dlrecu^ 
"aad supfrylpion of experienced flyulty^ln m college or unlveeei^ 
laboratory, setting, ap^pved er ohertered echoed, or other approved 
s^ttlng^the teacher; educetioir student shiU: be Involved In the use 
of^ diagnostic testing InstruMnts »aii4 obee^Udnal . tedbd^oes to \ 
enaUe an analyst of pupil learning progresa. or dlf f Ic^iea, on 
both an Ixyilvldual add group basi^, and preecrlp^iona d^nstruttional 
strftegl#s, eflucatlanal sedla, and materials to Mxlalse pupil learn- 
ing outcoats* 9 ^ \ ^ ^ * ' 




D. Each teAcher educatl^ student sl^ll Mtlsfactorll; p«^tlci|[Mite in 

a serlea of carefully pinned, eupenrlMid^ and evaluatied field baaed 
experiences for which specific learning ohJectlTes Jiave be«i set to y 
assure Increasing proficiea^ in performing the 7ar|fos teaching re-*'. 
spOnsibilities under actual school tr^itions. Ezperi^ices and objec*- 
tives rittU .be Jointly developed qaong the repre^^^tives of approved 
^ dr chartered schools or school dlstxlcts, including idainlsttators, 
supervisors and teachers; the collie or university preparing teac^ 
and teacher educatioh students. 71eld based eicperiences shall be coia-^ 
plated in a variety of urban and s^burbai^ or rural settings.' Field 
^ based .experiencea fhall include at least one full quarter of sttxdent 

teach|2|gt during which ^the ^eacher education student )»hall\>C| expected 
«|to follow a teachers regular Bchedule«.t College Or university super-* 
vision of student ^teaching shiSl be conductedsor aff^pented by pro*- ^ 
^ fessibnal Arsons haying .specialization within the particular field 
of the student'' teaching aasignsent. ^CtfOpejatixia teachers in the stu-* 
dent tubing experience shall ppssess\tt{s!^appi?opr.late standard certl-* 
ficate, an4 have a ninlawai of )three years of clas.sroott teaching ex-* 
perience including one year in .the field for which* the service £s be- ' 
Ing provided. - - 

E. The clinical and' field based experiences for teach«r dducatioil students 
shall be: J / ' 

,^ 1. an ^tegral ^rt.of the teacher education oirriculuB^ coBnencing 
early theSrein .aad contlfiulng In a sequential nanner; 1 



2. related to school age youth; and 



V 



3. eqtfivalent in ^Ine to one full quarter in addit-ion to the stu-* 
^ . dent jteachlng experience as spdclf ied in .part D of tl^ atandard. ' 

F. A conplete description of the teacher education currlculua for each 
field*-^including» but not litaited to» the sequential learning needel) ^ 
within the body of knowledge ^ skills » attitudes, 4^ '^values as identi- ; 
fled tltfbugh instlruetio&al objectives and syllabus for each course » * . 
I clinic^ expfrience^ ^oi field t>ased experieiice tt^ereln» ^together with 

I ' the Ideoilf ication and s^ciflcation of esstatlal prer^iaites~shall * 

I be subletted to the state de^artBsnt of educatidn fbri iQptoval att least i 

^ * ' every five years, or sooner lii revisions ^re desired tberein. j / f 

: • ■> . - •/ ' 
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